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Cincinnati and the Olsons 


Rey. Carl H. Olson left Tufts College 
in June, 1929, with both college and di- 
vinity school degrees. That fall he went 
to Kent, Ohio, as pastor of the Universalist 
church. In' four years, he so proved his 
worth that the Cincinnati people called 
him to be the successor to Rev. Robert 
Cummins, who is now in Pasadena. At 
the last session of the Ohio State Conven- 
tion Olson was elected president in place 
of W. W. Warner. 

When I was asked to be one of the faculty 
of the Turkey Run Institute, Olson wrote 
at once asking me to preach in Cincinnati, 
on my way. When I accepted, he had the 
Conoco Travel Bureau of Denver send me 
maps for my trip by motor, and to these 
he added specific directions for Cincinnati, 
so clear that it would have been hard for 
any man to go astray. 

I have described the motor trip in a 
Cruising article (which will appear later). 
Here I tell about a church thet has been a 
leader among the Mid-West churches for a 
century and more. 

It was early on a Saturday morning that 
I drove down Reading Road in Cinncinati. 
I was a day ahead of time. Two days 
instead of three would have been enough, 
for Cincinnati was only 720 miles from 
the Little Hill Farm. I was keeping a 
watchful eye out for the Sears-Roebuck 
store, always a landmark in any city, 
“with the Unitarian church opposite.” 
Then I saw Bethesda Hospital, which 
runs from Oak to June Street. All I had to 
do was to turn left into June, then right 
immediately into Essex Place, and pull up 
at the church and the parsonage. No- 
body answered the bell, so I backed the 
car into a shaded alley, opened every door 
and window, and took a nap. When I 
woke up a friendly woman, janitor of the 
church, was pulling weeds in the alley. 
She turned herself into a reception com- 
mittee, escorted me into a dark, cool 
church basement, the coolest spot I had 
struck in journeying through three states, 
advised the minister of my arrival and, 
in short, represented the church in the 
way in which churches ought to be repre- 
sented. 

From then on my course was clear. 
Because it was easier I laid aside the new 
sermon that I had written for Cincinnati, 
and put myself into the mood of an old 
outline I like best to use, on ‘Faith in 
Man.” What happened that day and 
night in Cincinnati gave me fresh illus- 
tration for the sermon and a good kick-off 
for the delivery. 

Nobody hinted that services might be 
suspended on account of hot weather. 
Nobody quoted the old Unitarian minister 
who said, “‘All religious emotions cease at 
90 degrees F.” In Olson’s study work was 
going ahead full speed. The newspapers 
lay there with display ads of the service 
for the morrow, and lengthy reading 


notices about an alleged ‘‘famous’’ visitor 
from the East. 

Thad a happy day with Olson, his charm- 
ing wife, his strenuous but lovable boy 
of three, his garden, his cardinal birds, his 
books, and all that was his. One of his 
trustees came to give me welcome. Before 
dinner we drove out to Eden Park to look 
down on the famous valley of the Ohio, the 
lovely hills of Cincinnati, and miles and 
miles of Kentucky off to the south. The 
wood thrush was singing in the park, and it 
seemed like home. One realized, as this 
building was pointed out and that roof 
was indicated, that he was in the city of 
the Tafts and the Longworths. As Mrs. 
Galer puts it, ‘“Every hill in Cincinnati is 
a full-fledged community, and every com- 
munity has a tower.” 

We went to a famous German rath- 
skellar for dinner, and ate out of doors 
under a wonderful grapevine—and we 
drank, let me hasten to make clear, spark- 
ling water and fragrant coffee. 

Then we drove, with the Olsons and 
with two ladies of the parish, to see the 
Cincinnati Union Terminal, which was 
completed in 1933 at a cost of $41,000,000. 
Both utility and beauty were considered 
in the building. The murals of mosaic are 
becoming world famous. They represent 
progress in many lines. One shows the 
history of transportation, from the early 
dog sleds of the Indian to the air cruiser 
of today. We see the covered wagon of 
the 40’s, the early locomotives, the first 
ferryboats, and the ocean grayhounds and 
mogul engines of the present time. In a 
dozen ways the theme is illustrated. There 
is no railroad terminal that I know of any- 
where in the world which surpasses this 
one. 

When we drove up to the station a 
friendly policeman made a parking place 
for us where everything seemed filled up. 
When we came out again, he stepped up 
again and explained that the new Buick 
had been run into and damaged, and he 
showed us a long dent in the rear fender. 
But the man who did it, he said, had gone 
home to get money to pay forit. Some of 
us may have doubted the return of the 
man, but return he did, and he proved to 
be a well-built colored man in the clothes 
of a laborer, and with a face on which was 
written honesty. He had no insurance, 
but he made no excuses. He took all 
responsibility, quibbled over nothing, and 
expressed regret at the accident. Both the 
policeman and the Negro laborer revealed 
something about human nature. 

I was surprised to see so many young 
people at Sunday school on a broiling hot 
Sunday in July. The final film in a series 
on the ‘‘Life of Christ”? was thrown on tne 
screen and explained by Richard White, 
superintendent, and by Mr. Olson. And 
I was even more surprised to have around 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of. His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of, words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


A New and Mighty Church 


HE death of the Christian Church has often been 
predicted. Like the reported demise of Mark 
Twain, however, time has proved these proph- 

ecies to have been greatly exaggerated and premature. 

In its earliest days, while yet small and inglorious, 

the Church felt the wrath of Rome in the persecutions 
of Nero, Marcus Aurelius and Diocletian. Many 
must have felt that it was the end of the new move- 
ment, but the blood of the martyrs proved to be the 
seed of the Church. Again, during the Dark Ages, 
when the invading hordes of barbarians destroyed the 
glory that was Rome, when midnight descended upon 
men’s minds and souls, and the last vestige of order 
disappeared, it undoubtedly seemed to many that 
the Church could not survive that cataclysm. As a 
matter of fact, it emerged, from that period more 
powerful than before—the cornerstone upon which a 
new European civilization was erected. The eight- 
eenth century saw organized religion sink to a new 
low in the indifference, contempt, and even hostility 
with which the Church was regarded. But then came 
the Wesleys and Whitefield, and an amazing revival of 
interest in religion followed. Some of our fathers of 
the Jast century saw in the rise of science the certain 
end of the Church. They were convinced that they 
had lost the Bible, that God had disappeared amid 
the immensities of the new universe being disclosed 
by science, and that their belief in the life eternal was 
but wishful thinking. We, however, have seen the 
Church adjust its thought to the new truths of modern 
science, discovering in science an ally, not an enemy 
of religion. Only Dr. Machen and his followers 
continue to cry that it is a case of “religion or science.”’ 

Now it is our generation, we are told, which is to 

witness the final collapse of the Church. To be sure, 
he is blind who sees no threat to organized religion in 
the present situation. War, a philosophy of material- 
ism which breeds cynicism, the menace to religious 
freedom in the rise of dictatorships, a world economic 
crisis, and the constant danger that reliance upon 
armed force will plunge the nations headlong into 
another holocaust—these have left and are leaving 
their marks upon the Church. 

Nevertheless, out of similar periods of upheaval 

and chaos in the past the Church has risen with re- 
newed power and greater strength. As Dr. Fosdick 


e 


puts it in one of his sermons: ‘“‘Christianity, far from 
feeling strange in a troubled time, was born and 
bred in a brier-patch like this. It started with a cross 
.... The early Christian community won its amaz- 
ing victory against the opposition of a pagan world, 
and the first church established itself amid the ruins 
of a collapsed empire and a wrecked civilization.” 

If we of this generation are to repeat this glorious 
story of progress and victory, we may as well start by 
getting the issue straight. Ours is not to be a theo- 
logical conflict with orthodoxy. Our fathers fought 
and won that battle. We live in a day when the 
issue of human values is to the fore. Can men create 
a society in which all shall have equality of oppor- 
tunity, in which all shall find that freedom absolutely 
essential to the fullest development of their personali- 
ties, when injustice, fear, and oppression shall give 
place to justice, economic security, and righteousness? 

The Church, by reason of its professed allegiance 
to him who came that men might have life, and have 
it more abundantly, must take the lead in the creation 
of such a society. If it falters in this hour, if it 
wavers or speaks timidly or seeks to compromise 
with the forces that militate against the realization 
of the vision splendid—the Kingdom of God among 
men—the Church is doomed. Men will throw it over- 
board as so much excess baggage in a storm. 

Mind you, this is no plea for Christian partisan- 
ship. When the Labor Government was established 
in England, the rumor went about that the late King 
George, being presumably a Conservative, might not 
welcome a Labor Government or cooperate with it, 
although the majority of his people had chosen it, and 
it is said that when the King heard that he retorted: 
“T would have you understand that no political party 
has me in its pocket.’’ That was finely said! The 
King of England has no business to be in any party’s: 
pocket. No more has the Christian Church. Neither 
Communism, nor Socialism, nor Capitalism, should 
have the Church in its pocket. Asa friend of mine put 
it in a recent sermon, the Church is to be the moral 
and ethical umpire of a generation, seeing that the 
game is played according to the highest rules. As 
such, the Church is above political, economic, class 
or nationalistic partisanship. Where evils exist in 
our present system they cannot go unchallenged, but 
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the evils are not confined to one side or the other. 
Where men, under the dominion of a great vision and 
in obedience to a great challenge, are speaking the 
word that shall bring in the new day, the Church must 
align itself with them, because it must always serve the 
right and the true. 

It is a dangerous mission upon which the Church 
is called to embark today. Think not that it will be 
any picnic. Already the forces that see their power 
menaced by the Church are organizing to silence its 
voice. They will bring every kind of pressure to bear, 
from the withdrawal of financial support to whole- 
sale desertion from and open opposition to the Church. 
But, as another put it in similar days when the full 
force of Rome was being exerted to root out the 
Church, let us rejoice and take courage. The conflict 
will be fierce, the price high, but it will mean once 
more the salvation of the Church if it shrink not. 

Charles Clare Blauvelt. 


* * 


AN EARLY UNIVERSALIST AND A FAMOUS 
INDIAN 


N one of the old stones in the graveyard at 
Whitesboro, a village near Utica, New York, 
there is this inscription: 


Here sleep the mortal remains of Hugh White, 
who was born 5th February, 1733, at Middletown, 
Connecticut, and died 16th April, 1812. In the year 
1784, he removed to Sedaghquate, now Whitesborough, 
where he was the first white inhabitant.in the state of 
New York west of the German settlers on the Mo- 
hawk. He was distinguished for energy and decision of 
character; and may justly be regarded as a Patriarch 
who led the children of New England into the wilder- 
ness. As a magistrate, a citizen, and a man, his char- 
acter for truth and integrity was proverbial. This 
humble monument is reared and inscribed by the 
affectionate partner of his joys and sorrows, May 15, 
1826. 


Hugh White was a Universalist. When Nathaniel 
Stacy began his itinerant ministry in New York early 
in the nineteenth century, Judge White welcomed him 
and supported the Universalist society, which was 
gathered at Whitestown, in 1805. 

Many of the old histories of New York tell a 
story which illustrates his faith without mentioning 
the faith by name. The story seems to have originated 
in a volume called Tracy’s Lectures. 

There was an old Indian chief named Han Yerry 
who lived at Oriskany, not far from where Hugh White 
had settled, and who had fought with the British 
during the Revolution. 

One day the old chief appeared at Judge White’s 
with his wife and with a mulatto woman who acted as 
interpreter. After discussing many things, the In- 
dian said, ““Are you my friend?” ‘Yes,’ said the 
Judge. ‘Well, then,” said the old chieftain, “do you 
believe that I am your friend?” ‘Yes, Han Yerry,” 
he replied. ‘I believe you are.” Then the Indian 
said: ““Well, if you are my friend and you believe I am 
your friend, I will tell you what I want and then I 
shall know whether you speak true words.” ‘And 
what is it that you want?” said Hugh White. Pointing 
to a little girl two or three years old, the daughter of 
one of Mr. White’s sons, the chief said, “My squaw 
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wants to take this papoose home with us to stay one 
night and bring her home tomorrow; if you are my 
friend, you will now show me.” 

It was a hard situation for the Judge. On one 
side was the importance of making a friend of a power- 
ful Indian chief. On the other side was the almost 
frantic reluctance of the mother. 

But, as the old book says, “dhe made the decision 
with a sagacity that showed that he properly estimated 
the character of the person he was dealing with. He 
believed that by placing implicit confidence in him, he 
should command the sense of honor which seems 
peculiar to the uncontaminated Indian. He told him 
to take the child.” 

That was a hard night for the family in Whites- 
boro. And it Was a hard day that followed. No In- 
dians came down the trail in the morning. None 
arrived at noon. The mother was ready to rush 
toward Oriskany to seek her child, but her father ex- 
plained what an insult that would be. Just before 
sunset the friendly chief and his family appeared. 
And high on their shoulders was the little girl, wearing 
a complete suit of beautiful Indian garments that 
they had made for her. “The result,” says the his- 
torian, ‘‘was to establish a most ardent attachment 
and regard on the part of the Indian and his friends 
for the white settlers.” 

We have traveled a long way from the pioneer 
conditions of 150 years ago, but the fundamental 
principle on which this early Universalist based his 
relations to his fellowmen remains everlastingly true. 


* * 


‘“‘DOUBLE, DOUBLE TOIL AND TROUBLE”’ 
COUGHLIN BURN AND TOWNSEND BUBBLE 


R. TOWNSEND, Father Coughlin, and the Rev. 
Gerald L. K. Smith clasping hands on the 
platform at the Townsendite convention are 

more than faintly reminiscent of the witches scene in 
the fourth act of Macbeth. Whether these gentle- 
men know it or not, they are concocting a devil’s 
brew more potent for evil than any ever cooked up on 
an old world heath. 

Dr. Townsend’s address to the convention was 
generously sprinkled with fine phrases about “‘fra- 
ternity”” and democracy and justice. He even de- 
clared to the assembled delegates that “it behooves us 
to think well in order that intolerance may not divide 
us.” To this admonition all thoughtful people give 
a hearty amen. The good doctor was doubtless sincere 
in this plea. His friends and followers, however, re- 
garded it as naught. It was to them but the bub- 
bling froth on the surface of the cauldron. They 
skimmed it off quickly and got down to the business 
of brewing hate. Mr. Smith’s denunciation of all op- 
posing parties was crowned by Father Coughlin’s 
screaming philippic branding both Administration 
and opposition as “liars” and “double crossers.”” These 
hymns of hate were cheered vociferously by those who 
heard them. A vice-president of the Townsend or- 
ganization made a speech defending the Administra- 
tion, and announcing that he would support Roose- 
velt, and was promptly threatened with expulsion. 
Dr. Townsend announced to a subsequent press con- 
ference that he would ask the board of directors to 
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oust the heretical vice-president.. The same brand of 
“tolerance” will doubtless be meted out to any who 
raise their voices for Landon, Thomas, or Browder. 
For the three medicine men of the Cleveland confab 
have announced to their followers that they will sup- 
port William Lemke, the isolationist, militaristic, 
low-tax-for-everybody third party candidate. 

So it goes—Coughlin stokes the fires of hate, 
Gerald Smith stirs the brew of class strife, while the 
gentle Dr. Townsend talks of fraternity and justice. 

Verily, Will Shakespeare was a prophet! 


Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed. 
Thrice and once the hedge-pig whined. 
Harpier cried, ‘’Tis time, ’tis time.” 
Round about the cauldron go: 

In the poisoned entrails throw. 


For a chasm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 
Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 


* * 


GOD AND THE RED-HEADED CATBIRD 


T is a catbird,” declared the Editor, “but it looks 
like a red-headed one.” “That is nonsense,” 
said the Madame. “There is no such thing.” 

“T know it,” said the Editor, focusing his glasses on 
the hazel thicket, “but I got a flash of red just the 
same.” Had he been younger at the business of bird 
identification, the Editer might have thought that 
he had discovered a red-headed catbird. Such mar- 
vels are described for him occasionally by beginners, 
just as if the birds of the United States were not all 
accurately identified and placed in their orders and 
families. But the catbird settled the matter. Again 
he flew out, again the sun lighted up a vivid bit of red 
on his head, but, as the Editor exclaimed, the red 
separated itself from the head and the catbird plunged 
to the road to retrieve a large red raspberry. So this 
mystery was solved. So many a mystery is solved. 
The thing seems occult, mysterious, but it is perfectly 
simple if we only know the facts. 

Every day, every hour, brings to the observing 
man fresh warning against jumping to conclusions. 
Every day and hour impress upon him the sacredness 
of truth and the moral obligation resting upon him 
to search, to test, to compare, to verify, to wait. 
This holds in the realm of nature. It holds in the 
realm of human nature. The bird that we see in the 
bush may not be making the sound that we hear 
coming out of the bush. The man who was last seen 
near the scene of the crime may not be the criminal. 

Appearances may be against the new family in 
the neighborhood. Let us not trust appearances too 
far. Let us wait. Let us judge with righteous 
judgment. 

Still the truth taught by the catbird with the 
raspberry may be pressed too far. We need to learn 
that, though there is no such thing as a red-headed 
catbird, at least in the eastern United States, there 
may be catbirds that look red-headed from rasp- 
berries or from some boy’s prank. There certainly 
are white robins, white woodchucks, white gray 
squirrels, for we have seen them. They are albinos— 


and an albino is a perfectly respectable scientific fact. 

We must not be bigoted in our acceptance of 
scientific truth, or scornful of some one with different 
testimony. (Unless he is of the type who really be- 
longs with the hazel bush.) 

Once we were absolutely sure that the glacial 
“hard-head,” or boulder, had nothing about it that 
was immaterial. Now we know that its hardness 
may all be dissolved, that its protons and electrons 
are electricity, whatever that may be, and that all 
the material universe is more akin to a thought than 
to anything else. 

The catbird with the big red raspberry goes on 
suggesting things to our minds and giving impulses to 
our hearts, long after he has gone to roost. And not 
the least of what he tells us is that red raspberries are 
good, and, besides the red raspberries of this world, 
there are songs that are exquisite and inspiring. 

The catbird seems to hold that life is good—good 
in spite of droughts which dry up the berries, crows 
which murder his babies, and thoughtless boys with 
guns who never have learned how blessed a thing it is 
to hear a catbird sing. For all we know, the catbird 
may hold that, in spite of seeming evil, this whole 
universe at heart is good, and that it is held in the 
Mighty Hand of Supreme Goodness. 

At least, he acts as if he did. 


* 


LONG LIVE THE KING 


E rejoice with the people of Great Britain and 
“the British dominions byond the seas” 
that the attempted assassination of King 
Edward failed. The would-be assassin, apparently a 
deranged man, was prevented from carrying out 
his purpose by the quick action of a mounted police- 
man. The seizure, arrest, and removal of the man 
from the scene were all accomplished with an amazing 
degree of speed and absence of confusion. The few 
who saw the incident were apparently frozen with 
horror, or content to let their efficient police handle the 
affair. Afterward, however, thousands streamed to 
the palace to express their joy and gratitude for the 
safety of their monarch. Letters and telegrams con- 
gratulating the King on his escape came pouring in 
from all corners of the empire. The affection of the 
British peoples for this King, who has traveled hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles and mingled freely with 
his subjects on five continents, is real and deep. 

The attempted assassination will increase this 
already great affection, and it deserves to be increased. 
For just before the attempt on his life, Edward made 
a strong plea for peace while presenting new colors to 
troops in Hyde Park. ‘‘Humanity cries out for peace 
and an assurance of peace,’”’ said the King. He de- 
clared to the troops that “you will find in peace op- 
portunities for duty and service as noble as any that 
bygone battlefields can show.’’ A world bedeviled by 
war makers needs this peace-loving monarch. “Long 
live the King.’ 

x o* 
IN A NUTSHELL 

“This harping upon ancestral principles,’ says 
The Christian Century, “is denominationalism’s favor- 
ite indoor sport—and most destructive mistake.” 
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The Art of Letting Go 


Tracy M. Pullman 


GX) ID you ever stand on a street corner at a busy 
[) intersection and listen? Not long ago I 
B) @ | «stood on one of the busy cross-town streets 
in Chicago. And I stopped to listen to what 


(40 
was going on all about me. Along either side of the 
street-car tracks I marked solid phalanxes of automo- 
biles making their ways in opposite directions, im- 
patient drivers sounding noisy klaxons at every slight 
delay. Street-cars crawled along on uneven tracks, 
nervous motormen keeping up an incessant clanging of 


bells. Overhead was the elevated railroad, and now 
and then there would come a rush of noise and vibra- 
tion that seemed about to shatter every solid thing and 
to burst the eardrums. About a block away, railroad 
tracks crossed overhead, and to the din was added the 
puff and whistle of freight engines as well as the 
clanging of bells on suburban trains. And I be- 
thought me of this noisy world in which we live. 

A few summers ago several weeks were spent in 
New York. To my dismay I found that directly 
across the street from where we were to live there was 
being erected a great apartment building. Day in and 
day out we lived to the incessant racket of riveters 
pounding on steel. Bang, bang, bang, from early morn- 
ing until night! By the time the summer was over, we 
seemed to have gotten used to the noise. But what 
disastrous wear and tear on the nervous system! 

We have all been held up in a line of cars at a red 
light. Invariably there are two or three individuals 
so keyed up, so tense, that they sit waiting with their 
palms held over the klaxon button of the steering 
wheel, and at the first suggestion of change in the 
lights they fill the air with raucous noises. 

mall wonder, is it, that a great many people of 
our day live in states of extreme nervous tension. 
Future histories, without doubt, will devote sections 
to the curse of noise and the means of its elimination. 

Here are these bodies of ours, delicate, highly- 
tuned organisms, literally besieged by a constant 
storm of tension-creating impacts pounding away 
through the media of the senses. It is a well known 
fact, tragically and copiously attested to, that the 
body can stand just so much, and that under too great 
pressure it gives out and breaks. Unless we learn to 
control the world, the world eventually gets us, and 
we are either through or are forced to take a long va- 
cation to recuperate. 

The best psychologists tell us that if we are wise 
we need never take this enforced vacation from the 


affairs of life. They tell us that these tensions that we ° 


create throughout our bodies are the things that even- 
tually get us down, and that by learning how to relax 
those tensions we can add years of health and effec- 
tiveness and fullness of living. 

A great many people today are being shaken out 
of the feverishness of the Jazz Age. They realize that 
in the hurry and the worry and the restlessness of 
much of modern living there is a tragic waste of power 
and efficiency, and that people have been turning 
themselves into puffing, wheezing steam engines 
rether than into turbines running with quiet and 


efficiency to the end of their days. The crowded, 
harassed, pushed and troubled existence in which so 
many of us find ourselves is well illustrated by the 
plight of the tenement woman who exclaimed, “Every 
once in a while I just have to throw my apron over my 
head. It is the only solitude I can get.” 

Such a world creates tense people. We are told 
that nothing detracts more seriously from the full and 
effective use of our powers. And so we are interested 
in studying the causes of tenseness, in learning how to 
avoid them. In short, we are interested in cultivating 
the art of letting go. Tenseness is simply contraction. 
The remedy is simply in letting go. 

All about us there are tense people, people who 
cannot relax, let go. The man in his automobile at 
the red light is one of them. We all know people who 
try so hard to entertain us, to put us at our ease, and 
yet defeat their very purpose because of their own 
tenseness and nervousness. Instead of making us feel 
at ease, they transfer immediately their own lack of 
calm and poise to those about them. Teachers tell 
us how nervous and tense children and young people 
are on Monday morning after the excitement and pres- 
sure of the week-end. In the church school we notice 
the same thing on Sunday morning. 

The American business man, says one psychologist, 
is torn by an incessant dilemma. If there is no busi- 
ness he is weighed down with the problem of how to 
get it; if business is good he is feverishly in search of 
more. American men and women, says another 
commentator, will move heaven and earth to save 
ten minutes, and then not have the slightest idea of 
what to do with them after they have saved them. 

Psychologists have a name for tense people. 
They call them micromanics. Now there is nothing 
slow or feeble or impotent about a micromanic. Quite 
the contrary, he is bubbling over with activity, he 
has loads of energy, he is forever active, he talks to 
excess, his mind and his conversation jump like a 
grasshopper from subject to subject, he is constantly 
wrought up about things, he is repeatedly swept off 
his feet by enthusiasms, passionate but short lived, 
he runs his power to waste. He is the man with loads 
of energy waiting to be harnessed, but frustrated 
because he has not mastered the art of letting go. 
He does not know how to relax. 

If he could only let go the tensions which keep 
him constantly wrought up, relax his muscles, lower 
his voice—particularly, lower his voice! There are 
two things essential to a quarrel, two tense people. 
Did you ever see two people quarreling? Their bodies 
are rigid, occasionally quivering with excitement, 
their eyes blazing, their voices high and harsh. If 
they could only realize how ridiculous they appear, 
they would relax all this tenseness, lower the voice to a 
calm, cool tone, see the humor in it all, have a good 
laugh and forget about it. Humor is the best anti- 
dote to tenseness. It is a physiological impossibility 
to be both angry and relaxed. 

__ A few years ago Stuart Chase wrote a book en- 
titled “The Tragedy of Waste.” He told the story of 
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how the natural resources of our country have been 
laid waste with profligate abandon, how millions of 
acres of land have been despoiled, how coal and 
mineral deposits have been lost through mismanage- 
ment and inefficiency, how timber lands have been 
ravaged or burned and left barren. Truly a tragic 
story. And yet no story at all in comparison with that 
of the waste of human energies and abilities going on 
in countless lives because people have not learned to 
operate and control their bodily machines, in par- 
ticular, have not learned to organize and direct their 
own energies. 

H. G. Wells makes one of his characters protest 
against this feverish, purposeless activity that surges 
all around him. ‘So much effort and all of it ill-di- 
rected,” mused Trafford. ‘‘But,’’ answered his friend, 
“one must do something.” Trafford thought that 
over. “No,” he said, “that is the universal blunder 
nowadays. One must do the right thing. And we 
don’t know the right thing.’”’ Does that touch the 
core of the matter, asks one commentator? Living 
an active life is of no advantage unless we know the 
things that are worth being active for, unless we have 
a real purpose. And unless we are quiet sometimes, 
reflective, meditative, thoughtful, we never shall have 
a purpose worth anything. 

Dr. Menninger, you will remember, in that widely 
read volume, “The Human Mind,” gave us a certain 
definition of mental health. Mental health, he said, 
consists of the ability to maintain an even temper, an 
alert intelligence, socially considerate behavior and a 
happy disposition. You will notice particularly the 
consideration he places first. Mental health is the 
ability to maintain an even temper. 

To the psychologist, maintaining an even temper 
means not flying off the handle as so many of us do. 
It means avoiding the extremes, the deep dark valleys 
of depression and melancholia on one hand and the 
dizzy heights of elation on the other. It means main- 
taining the balanced middle path of calm, considerate, 
intelligent, behavior. 

As one of the greatest possible helps in the build- 
ing up of such behavior I would recommend cultiva- 
tion of the art of becoming quiet. This art has been 
carried to its fullest development, perhaps, by the 
Society of Friends in their theory of worship. The 
most remarkable thing about the Friends is that, 
although one of the smallest of religious groups, they 
have yet given to the world such a great number of 
men and women who have led in social, educational, 
and spiritual fields. Have you ever entered into the 
quiet meditation of the Friends’ service of worship? 
It is their theory that God is worshiped best with the 
least possible intrusion of the human agent or of other 
distracting elements. And out of this cultivation of a 
God-consciousness in the service of silence there has 
come a social concern springing from the depths of 
cultivated spiritual life unmatched by any other con- 
temporary group. 

In this service of silence there seems to be a re- 
laxing of tensions and barriers, a union of concen- 
trated and intelligent meditation that inter-com- 
municates itself and builds energy and purpose. 
We all know those words of Emerson, “I like the si- 
lent church before the service begins.’’ A beautiful 


church service on Sunday morning is an impressive 
thing, but sometimes I think that during the week 
when the pews are empty, the lights are off, just the 
sun’s rays coming softly through the windows, when 
there is no organ, just quiet, then the church is even 
more impressive. One can sit in a pew and feel the 
ministry of silence. 

If I were to have a text for this sermon, it would 
be these words of Isaiah, ‘‘In quietness and confidence 
shall be your strength.” 

We commonly think, do we not, that knowledge 
and wisdom come to us only as the result of serious 
and protracted effort. But perhaps there is some- 
thing necessary besides mere doing. It is a common 
fact that the rush of doing is not conducive to clear 
vision. There is an insistent phrase that tugs at us, 
often vainly, ‘Be still and know!” There is a knowl- 
edge that comes from waiting, from being receptive. 
The Bible speaks of “they that wait on the Lord.” 

The fact is that it is not only unnecessary to be 
ever in active search of truth, but that truth seeks us 
if we are hospitable to it. This is the way truth ever 
comes to the poets, the prophets, the seers, as a flash, 
a revelation from without. It was in an idle moment, 
we are told, that Galileo chanced to notice the motion 
of the huge bronze lamp swinging from the cathedral 
roof and developed therefrom his invention of the 
pendulum. Alfred Russell Wallace tells how he lay 
day-dreaming in a Malayan island when suddenly 
and unexpectedly the doctrine of evolution was pre- 
sented to his mind. We are told that Mozart got the 
aria for his beautiful “Magic Flute’’ quintette while 
playing billiards. 

One of the things we know least about is the cul- 
tivation and management of periods of quiet in our 
lives. We are given this quotation from an unknown 
source: “The mightiest destinies of man are wrought 
precisely when he is at a standstill. When he, as it 
seems, is doing nothing, it is precisely then that the 
Something outside him takes a hand and does all.” 
Something outside him. It is a sense of that Some- 
thing that we are in danger of losing. 

Jesus knew supremely the value of superficial 
activity. When the temper of his task was at its 
hottest we hear him counseling his disciples, ““Come 
ye apart and rest awhile.’”’ Repeatedly we see him 
returning to the wilderness or to the Mount of Trans- 
figuration to refresh and renew himself. 

The average life is not so strenuous as it is hec- 
tic and feverish. 

We are all familiar with the story told of Calvin 
Coolidge, that after he had made his statement about 
not choosing to run someone asked him what he 
planned to do with his time. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘I am 
going back to Vermont and for a year or two I am 
going to whittle.’”’ Wise man that he was, he knew of 
no greater antidote to tenseness. 

Says the author of “The Man Nobody Knows”: 
“T walk sometimes in graveyards. I say to myself, 
‘Here lie many hard-working men. All were indis- 
pensable. Yet the world has dispensed with them, 
and somehow it carries on. Let me, therefore, not 
take myself too seriously. Let me read a little, and 
play somewhat, and laugh whenever possible. Let me 
get myself ready for the Kingdom of God into which 
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only those enter who have become as little children. 
Little children can be happy part of the time doing 
nothing at all.’ ” 

I wonder how religion can help us to relax those 
tensions which keep our pent-up energies from flowing 
freely and expressing themselves constructively. 
Religion, it seems to me, can help, above all else, in 
giving us the experience of worship. What worship 
does to us is to cause us to relax our tensions through- 
out the entire body and mind, and open up the path- 
ways to the deeper strata of our beings. Currents of 
spiritual energy are given headway to circulate freely 
about the roots of thought and action. 

There is this about worship which makes it the 
most potent of all forces in unifying and redirecting 
the dissipated energies of our lives: worship is a func- 
tion of the entire personality! You can’t worship with 
one part of your being while you are doing something 
else with another part. Worship gathers up all the 
loose fragments of one’s life, infuses it with deep emotion 
and directs 7t to intelligently conceived ends. 

We come to the service of worship, all of us, with 
our problems, our fears, our indecisions, our prejudices, 
clogging our systems and preventing the flow of 
spiritual energies. We relax our bodies and our minds, 
and if we do it successfully, these troubles fall into 
their proper niches and we see them in perspective, 
they cease to clog. From the service we gain new 
energies to deal with them and solve them. It seems 
to me practically impossible to sing at all intelligently 
and understandingly that favorite hymn, ‘‘Dear Lord 
and Father of Mankind,” without sensing something 
of that re-creative process. 


Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our feverish ways. 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind, 
In purer lives Thy service find, 
In deeper reverence, praise. 


Drop Thy still dews of quietness 

Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress 
And let our ordered lives confess 

The beauty of Thy peace. 


Here we meet together, and together we turn 
from life’s distractions to what is purposeful and rep- 
resentative of highest meaning. In doing this we 
meet our God, and, says a great preacher, “the soul 
that lives in the God-consciousness meets the strain, 
the fears, struggles and sorrows of life as a great ship 
meets the storm. In vain the waves beat against it. 
Onward it moves, steady, powerful, majestic!”’ 

In this experience of worship it will help us if we 
repeat to ourselves some such words as that line from 
Matthew Arnold’s poem, “Calm soul of all things, make 
it mine to feel amid the city’s jar that there abides 
a peace of mind man did not make and cannot mar.” 

Another thing religion does for us. It puts us in 
a receptive attitude toward impressions from the 
world of things and men and events. Many of us are 
so blase! We feign indifference to the majesty and 
the miracles of sun and moon and stars, and men and 
children, and flowers and trees, these common miracles 
that speak to us with healing voice if we listen. Re- 

ligion fills this world with value and significance and 


creates in us an outward movement toward beauty 
and value. The familiar lines of Wordsworth express 
the religious attitude toward the natural world: 


For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity. 
Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A Presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts. 


This is to relax, to love nature, to feel at home in the 
natural world. 

Finally, religion identifies man with the concerns 
of the world in which he lives. There is in existence 
no principle of greater therapeutic value than that of 
losing one’s life to find it. To be healthy and at home 
in the world and to be making the best use of his 
energies, a man must have the course of life into him 
and through him and out again. Water flows through 
the sea of Galilee and it is clear and pure and health- 
ful. Water flows only into the Dead Sea. There is no 
outlet. 

I know of no-sounder prescription for tense, 
fidgety lives. To identify ourselves with the social 
organism, to suffer with the handicapped, to rejoice 
with the liberated, to pity the blind and to lead the 
bewildered. This is turning from life’s distractions to 
what is purposeful and representative of highest 
meaning. ‘This is man carried out of himself by some- 
thing greater than himself to which he has given 
himself. Religion affirms the brotherhood of man. 
To live as though one believed it is again to release 
tensions artificial and damaging and to be at home in 
the world. 

‘You remember the experience of Elijah. You re- 
member he went forth to stand upon the mount before 
the Lord. 


And behold, the Lord passed by, and a great and 
strong wind rent the mountains, and brake in pieces the 
rocks before the Lord, but the Lord was not in the 
wind; and after the wind an earthquake; but the Lord 
was not in the earthquake; and after the earthquake a 
fire; but the Lord was not in the fire; and after the fire 
a still small voice. And it was so, when Elijah heard 
it, that he wrapped his face in his mantle and went out, 
and stood in the entering in of the cave. 


* * * 


THIS TINY GLOBE 


An old vaudeville skit has come to life with astonishing 
accuracy. In the theater there was a scene of a business man 
trying to reach his wife by telephone. Effort after effort failed. 
Finally he put through a call to a friend in London and asked 
him to phone to his wife from there. Both trans-ocean calls 
went through without a hitch. 

That was considered fantastic humor not so long ago. Yet 
see what happened recently in Ethiopia. The American lega- 
tion, frightened by the rioting in Addis Ababa after the flight of 
the Emperor, tried to get in touch with the British Legation 
three miles distant and to arrange for the protection of American 
citizens. But telephone and wireless failed. Accordingly, a 
wireless was sent to the Philippines explaining the situation; 
from the Philippines Washington was informed, and from America 
the London Foreign Office was notified, and this in turn wire- 
lessed to its legation in Ethiopia. When will politics and our 
social systems catch up with science?— Nofrontier News Service. 
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Nature and Human Nature at Turkey Run’ 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


UALLY when we speak of nature study we 
mean the study of birds and flowers, trees 
and ferns, stones and grasses, insects and 
wild four-footed creatures in the woods and 
We mean also the woods and fields them- 


fields. 
selves, rivers and brooks, mountains and valleys, and 


the great wide sea. In short, we mean the things 
that we see when we take a walk in the country, or, as 
the dictionary puts it, we mean “that part of creation 
which more immediately surrounds man and affects 
his senses.” 

Broadly speaking, nature means more than this. 
It means the whole universe—the earth and moon and 
planets, and all the suns and stars in the heavens. 
The study of nature takes us out into those vast 
spaces of the sky where astronomers measure dis- 
tances not in miles but in light years. 

Man belongs in nature too, but to make things 
clearer in this series of lectures I use the two terms 
nature and human nature. God, too, is a term that 
we shall use and, according to our definitions, God will 
be found in nature and in man—and also beyond 
nature and beyond man. 

In this series of lectures I shall tell you a few 
things about the study of nature and the study of 
human nature, but the actual study of both is some- 
thing quite different. It is one thing to hear about a 
study, but it is another thing to do the study. You 
can talk to me about the study, but I must do the 
study for myself. I can talk to you about the study, 
but you must do the study for yourselves. I have no 
doubt but what already many of you have done much 
more study along some lines than I have, and might 
better be talking to me than I to you. But this is 
the way that the institute is organized, and we must 
follow the plan. Together this week we shall talk 
about the study, and also shall study for ourselves in 
the books that I may suggest and in the great volumes 
called ‘“‘Nature’”’ and “Human Nature.” 

In my car I brought many books from my library, 
very dear to me, to show you. But these books, al- 
though written by learned men, are insignificant 
when compared to the two volumes called ‘‘Nature’’ 
and “Human Nature.” 

Turkey Run itself is a great book to study. In 
the book we find a state park of 1,150 acres, and the 
surrounding country. And we find the story of the 
people whose intelligence made the State Park pos- 
sible. 

A friend sent me Outdoor Indiana for June, 1936, 
a monthly publication of the Department of Con- 
servation of the State of Indiana. On the back cover 
page, there is a map of the state, showing thirty-four 
state parks, state forests, game preserves and me- 
morials that have been placed in charge of the De- 
partment of Conservation. Some of them are places 
like the Nancy Hanks Lincoln Memorial, or the Tip- 
pecanoe Battlefield, but most of them are wild areas 


*Lecture at the Sunday School Institute, Turkey Run, 
Marshall, Indiana, July 13, 1936. 


that are being preserved for the use of all the people. 
Here, for example, at Turkey Run there are 285 acres 
of virgin forest—a forest that never has been cut by 
man, just as it came from the hand of nature, or the 
hand of God. It is a rare privilege to possess that 
forest, for much of the forest in our country is “second 
growth.” 

We who come to Indiana for this institute and 
who enjoy with such slight expense what we find here, 
are grateful to the citizens of the state for their vision 
and public spirit. 

We have here trees, ferns, wild flowers, to study, 
birds to enjoy and identify, the forest itself, and the 
record in the stream, in the gorge, in the rocks. To 
get into this park we pay ten cents, and that one ad- 
mission fee will pay for the week. 

In this copy of Outdoor Indiana there was another 
map of intense interest. It was to illustrate an article 
called ‘‘Boundaries of Glacial Movements in Southern: 
Indiana to Be Marked.” On the main highways of 
the state, markers are to be put that will say in sub-- 
stance, “So far the glacier came and no farther.’”, 
The map shows Park County, where we meet, en- 
tirely within the area covered by the glaciers. And the 
Conservation Department has put out a most fas- 
cinating account of what the glacier age did to Turkey 
Run. 

Because I have written more about birds than 
anything else, I am supposed to know something 
about them, and it is true that I am interested in 
them and shall talk to you about them in one of my 
lectures. But I want to know more, and I want you 
to know, about that terribly long winter when the 
glaciers came down from the north. They were rivers 
of ice so thick that they rolled over the mountain- 
tops and often took the mountain-tops along with 
them, rocks, earth, trees, gravel, everything, and they 
scooped out hollow places as large as Lake Superior, 
Lake Michigan and the other Great Lakes, and they 
said to tremendous rivers like the Missouri, ‘‘Here— 
turn around. Flow the other way.’”’ There were men 
on the earth in those days, and they had to flee before 
the glaciers and go to the tropics in order to live. It 
was like the South Pole here at Turkey Run, and up 
at the Little Hill Farm in the state of New York, where 
I goin the summer. 

Much of this story is written in the book of nature 
here at Turkey Run. And much more, for the scien- 
tists tell us how once there was a vast ocean here, and 
how thick layers of sandstone were made in it, and 
how in time it became an area of marsh with gigantic 
trees and tree ferns—how these were submerged and 
turned into layers of coal, and then how, in the course 
of millions of years, the coal was washed away and 
the sandstone exposed. 

One thing that we learn in the rocks, and especially 
in deep rocky gorges, is that the world is old—incal- 
culably old—that the way in which it has been created 
is one of the most marvelous studies in nature, and 
that it is foolish to waste time or breath on trying 
to make out that it was in the year 6006 that the earth 
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was rade, simply because some old bishop said that 
this was the correct date. And we learn that it is re- 
ligious to believe the truth about creation, and not re- 
ligious to try to bolster up some old false theory. 

So as we go about our classes this week, let us 
keep our eyes open to see what we can read and learn 
in the volume, or, I had better say, the whole library 
of nature volumes, called Turkey Run. 

I told you that there is another book called 
“Human Nature” better than any that I brought 
with me. By that I mean two things. First, we all 
can learn from one another. Second, we can learn 
from the men and women who gave us Turkey Run 
State Park. 

Here we are, a company of people from many of 
these states of the Middle West, from all up and down 
the valleys of the Mississippi and Ohio, and we all have 
something to teach as well as to learn. We can not help 
teaching. We teach just by being ourselves. We 
teach by our rudeness or our gentleness. We teach 
when we grab all that we can get without regard to 
others, and we teach when we plan to give others a 
happy time. Besides these ways, we all know things 
about our part of the country, about nature, about our 
churches and Sunday schools, that we can share with 
one another. It is quite possible that when all that 
I have said or done here is forgotten, Turkey Run in 
1936 will be remembered by some of you because of 
the kindness of a person you met here for the first time. 
May such be the experience of us all. 

There is no question but what life here will mean 
more to us this week if we get some glimpse of the 
human beings who have lived here, who made the 
great state of Indiana, and especially of those who gave 
us Turkey Run. 

It is not for me, an outsider, to try to tell a 
story that others can tell so much better—others whose 
own story it is. But I can not help expressing my 
gratitude as an American to the men and women who 
started the state of Indiana upon a conservation 
program. 

This park came because a little group of citizens 
in Indianapolis worked up a plan to raise money by 
popular subscription, purchase Turkey Run, and 
present it to the state in the year 1916:as a centennial 
gift. No nobler memorial to a hundred years of his- 
tory as a separate state could have been planned. 
We who come here ought to realize how hard these 
men worked, how bitterly they were disappointed when 
a lumber company outbid them, how they had to start 
zl] over, how at last Turkey Run itself made the final 
convincing argument when a generous rich man came 
down here with the committee and the noble forest 
spoke for itself, and how the first 288 acres were 
secured. 

People, past and present, rich and poor, high and 
low, educated and ignorant, good, bad and mixed, are 
in this book of Human Nature. Fortunate are we 
if we like people and are willing to learn of them, but of 
that I shall speak more in my last lecture. It is 
enough to say here that our week in Turkey Run will 
be a memorable one if we all agree in the beginning 
that we are teachers, that we are learners, and that 
we all want to learn. 

Tomorrew I shall speak of the joy in the study of 


nature and human nature. Now I wish to deal with 
one of the difficulties. 

The great difficulty is that there is so much to it. 
If you pick up a botany and leaf it over, you are struck 
with the enormous number of plant names—hard 
names many of them. You feel that you never can 
learn them, or,if youdo learn them, never can remem- 
ber them. When I began the study of birds, I knew 
the English sparrow and the chippie and the song 
sparrow. Then I learned the vesper sparrow with its 
white tail feathers, the fox sparrow with its red back 
and speckled breast and beautiful song, and at last 
the tree sparrow—‘‘the winter chippie” as we call it in 
our part of the country. Then I thought that I knew 
the sparrows, but I was utterly discouraged when a 
member of the Audubon Society told me that there 
were over fifty species of sparrows. I thought that I 
knew the marmot, the ground hog or woodchuck, but 
I looked it up eventually in a book, and began to read 
about the Southern woodchuck, the New England 
woodchuck, the yellow-bellied marmot, and some 
twenty-five other species of woodchucks. It seemed 
an endless study. Then there are the skunks. In my 
books of mammals I found twenty-nine species listed. 
I was not as ignorant as the young man from the city. 
Some of you may know of his sad experience: 


‘There was a young man from the city, 
Who saw what he thought was a kitty. 
He gave it a pat, and soon after that, 
They burned his clothes—what a pity!” 


In nature study we have everything from the 
electrons up to the Pleiades. We have mice, rats, 
bedbugs. We have orchids, violets and daisies. We 
have sugar maples, Norway maples, mountain maples, 
silver maples, and all the trees. And I have just be- 
gun to make my list. I have a dear friend whose 
specialty in nature study is spiders. On the nature 
walks in the city of Washington I have seen a little 
elderly lady who is said to know more about crabs 
than anybody else in the country. 

If anybody ought to feel discouraged about nature 
study I ought to, because I have so many friends who 
know all that men so far have found out about this or 
that, when I know nothing about their specialties. 
But I am not discouraged, for these reasons: First, 
nobody can know everything. Second, if we once 
start, knowledge gathers to itself knowledge as a 
snowball grows when we roll it in soft snow. And 
third, one kind of scientific knowledge gives a person 
some idea of all kinds. Nature study along any one 
line points the way to other lines. It is like a key 
to unlock closed doors. 


Someone has said that whole volumes of musty — 


theology will be thrown overboard by the man who 
has mastered even the insects. 

In one sense every flower, every insect, every bush 
and tree and baby, is mysterious. In another sense 
what we find out about any one thing helps us to 
know all things. That is the main reason why I am 
not discouraged by the vastness of the subject that I 


have taken. 
* * * 


Nature, which is the time-vesture of God and reveals Him 
to the wise, hides Him from the foolish.—Carlyle. 
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Shall the Work in Japan Continue? 


Alice T. Walker 


e\HIS question has been asked the president and 
fo} members of the Executive Board of the 
3} W.N. M. A. a number of times during the 
Ban) past year, and especially since Dr. Cary’s 
death. Conditions in Japan seem precarious, wars 
and rumors of war constant, internal discord is rife. 
Are our women workers safe there? Is the work being 
done of sufficient significance to warrant its con- 
-tinuance? The workers in Japan have been asked 
these questions and here are excerpts from their 
replies. 


Miss Hathaway says: “I can not begin to enum- 


erate the different acts of kindness that are continually - 


poured in upon me. There have been some disturbing 
things here, it is true, but in no way has it affected 
our work. I think there never was a time when we 
were needed more than now. My earnest prayer is 
that you dear women will feel the necessity as we do 
here. You have been so loyal to this work all these 
years. In the work here there have not been many 
discouraging features. The work has grown from the 
time dear Miss Osborn and Tame Imai began in a 
little Japanese house with two girls, until we have the 
Home, the Dojin House, two kindergartens, two Sun- 
day schools, playground work. All of this means so 
much to so many Japanese. I have kept in touch 
with many of the girls, but not all. Oh, these girls 
need us so much! There are unlimited possibilities of 
which we are now standing on the threshold. Oh, we 
must not give up!” 


The several paragraphs following are from Miss 
Georgene Bowen: 


“TI want to tell vou how very great I consider the 
work that the W. N. M. A. is doing here in Japan. 
The Blackmer Home is not only a unique piece of 
Christian work, but it is the only institution of its kind 
in Japan. I have been told that there were others, 
years ago, but the other missions have gradually given 
them up and have gone in more for mass education 
and evangelism. Mass movements have their ad- 
vantage, of course, but the most precious contacts and 
work for the Kingdom is that which is being done 
through individual contact in small groups. Every 
missionary in every denomination will agree that this 
is sO. 

“The most influential people in many of the 
other missions have spoken in great praise of the kind 
of work we are doing here in the Blackmer Home, and 
have gone so far as to say that it is one of the most 
worth-while pieces of work they have heard about in 
Japan, because of the thoroughness and continuity of 
the training of the individual in every phase of her 
daily life, through her school and later through her 
education for society, when she is learning to follow 
some line of work in doing her duty in our Home, 
Dojin House or Kindergarten. Our work is small in 
comparison to that of most other missions, but we are 
doing here what none of them is doing—a work that 
is as much needed today as it was forty years ago when 


Miss Osborn took her first girl to live, for pity’s sake, 
in her own little Japanese home. 

“T have been your missionary here in the Black- 
mer Home for eleven years, and I feel that I know, as 
no other living person but Miss Hathaway knows, 
how precious is the work you are doing here. It is 
worth everything you have put into it in the past 
and everything you are able to put into it in the future. 
Two great women saints have given their lives to this, 
your work, because of their strong conviction that 
nothing else they could do with their lives was so im- 
portant. Miss Osborn can not speak with her own 
lips of the faith she had in this enterprise, but we have 
only to read her somewhat sketchy diary, ‘From Dream 
to Reality,’ to feel in every line of it her great faith 
and love. There are beautiful home centers, with 
loving Christian mothers, scattered throughout Japan, 
that owe their very being to the Home and to Miss 
Osborn. There are some beautiful Christian women 
in Tokyo, and three that are actually engaged in your 
own work, who never forget to testify for Miss Os- 
born’s faith and life. The Blackmer Home building 
stands strong and true after more than thirty-three 
years of earthquakes, typhoons, and tropic sun. The 
land on which it and Dojin House stand grows yearly 
more beautiful, the little trees and shrubs and vines 
that Miss Osborn and the rest of us have planted 
grow larger and lovelier. Everything speaks for 
the growing realization of Miss Osborn’s dream. 

“Our other saint, Miss Hathaway, is still with us 
to bless us all in the living example of her faith in the 
work that we are trying to do. I was talking with 
her yesterday in her quiet little home near the Zushi 
seashore. ‘Never for a moment, in thirty years, have I 
doubted the great worth of the women’s work in 
Japan,’ she said. ‘We couldn’t leave it or the girls 
we have come to Japan to help,’ she went on to say. 
‘In these times all of our girls and women need us— 
the women out in the world as much as the girls 
within the shelter of the Home. They just couldn’t 


* get along without us.’ 


“T have tried to be as honest in all my reports to 
you as God has given me power to see the truth. Be- 
cause this work belongs to you all in America, it has 
always seemed to me to be my sacred duty to tell you 
pleasant things and unpleasant things impartially; to 
tell you frankly what things I think should be cor- 
rected by our cooperative effort, as well as to open my 
heart in praise of what I believe is praiseworthy. I 
have expressed myself very poorly at times, and al- 
ways have had to omit much of what I would like to 
say because of the pressure of time. I have told you 
as frankly as I would want to be told myself, if I were a 
member of the Board that is responsible for the 
women’s work in Japan. I feel confident that this 
is what you would have me do and that you therefore 
trust me. 

“We have had, and still have, many things to feel 
troubled about. There always will be and have been 
difficult problems. We have been deeply discouraged 
as well as soaring on the wings of joy. We’ve had 
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earthquakes and beautiful, fresh days like today. 
Our work for the Kingdom would be anemic and not 
much like the Master’s own, if it didn’t create enemies 
with its friends. We couldn’t expect, among those 
we have loved, not to find a Thomas, a Peter, a Pilate, 
or a Judas. We do find them. We don’t expect a 
perfect political or national order, since there doesn’t 
seem to be any such on record at the present time. 
If the times in Japan are troubled and there are many 
things of which we do not approve, that does not set 
her apart from our own beloved nation. The sicker 
the world is, the harder we all must work. No one of 
us but would feel like a traitor to take away our work 
at this time just because there are difficulties. 

“T do so much want to make my point clear that 
we have not the slightest personal fear, any one of us. 
We do not think that anything can happen to us, and 
for my part, I do not care if it does. If my life were 
as important to me as that I wouldn’t have come to 
Japan in the first place! Even if worse came to worst, 
if the Japanese were able we believe they would be 
kind to us and protect us as carefully as they did their 
aliens in the Russo-Japanese war. Miss Hathaway 
remembers that and says, ‘I never saw or heard of such 
kindness as the Japanese gave their Russian aliens.’ 
If trouble comes between Japan and another nation, 
we'll probably be carefully put on ships by our em- 
bassies and sent home. Our buildings are insured for 
fire and, anyway, the most important part of the 
women’s holdings is the land. Whatever comes, the 
land will still be here, and very valuable. Most people 
seem to think that if the Japanese are able they 
would hold our property for us and take good care of 
it, returning it to us afterward. As I said, none of 
the other missions is preparing to do anything but 
carry on. I do hope that we can do that. 

“T am sure you must all have been discouraged 
and disheartened at the news of Dr. Cary’s death. It 
was a great blow to us all. It is a great loss to our 
mission, and to the Christian work in Japan, for that 
matter. While we mourn his loss and are finding it 
difficult to adjust ourselves to life without him, each 
one of us has ‘girded our loins’ in a high resolve to see 
that the work shall go on. It has to and it will—and 
that is another reason why, with numbers so depleted, 
it is so essential to have Miss Downing come back to us 
at this time. The personnel of our missionaries may 
change from time to time, but oh, I believe with all my 
heart that the work must go on! Surely, with work as 
important as yours, workers will always be found who 
are ready to serve you and a way will always be at 
hand to carry on if we but pray for the vision to find 
he 

Miss Downing adds her feeling about the work: 


“To all that Miss Hathaway and Miss Bowen 
have said, I add ‘Amen.’ There are a few additional 
points I would make. 

“Since Miss Bowen has written in some detail of 
the worth and influence of the Blackmer Home, let me 
complete the picture of the women’s work in Japan by 
presenting a few facts regarding the Sunday schools, 
Kindergarten and Dojin House. 

“The Sunday schools at the Dojin House and the 
Ohayo Kindergarten building are among the largest 


and best organized in the city of Tokyo. Even among 
the Sunday schools of the large denominations, graded 
schools with separate departments, graded curriculum, 
expression work, regular promotion, and consecutive 
teacher training classes are rare. 

“Kindergarten work is not unique in Japan; 
nearly every mission has one or more, and Puddhists 
have them also. Perhaps this makes even more sig- 
nificant the fact that the Midori Kindergarten has 
sixty-five children enrolled, with a waiting list, and 
that the Ohayo Kindergarten (in a much more dif- 
ficult neighborhood) holds its own and contributes 
much to the spirit of the community. While looking 
through old boxes one day, I chanced upon a notebook 
of Miss Osborn’s. The pages revealed so much to me, 
and across the distance of time and eternity we clasped 
hands in a fellowship of like problems, like ideals, 
and common aspirations. That little old book with its 
yellow pages is like a second Bible to me. So many of 
her dreams are coming true! For example: ‘Better 
medical care and instruction of the mothers is so vital.’ 
The doctor visits our kindergartens once a month 
now. The mothers are present in goodly numbers. 
He speaks to our Mothers’ Clubs frequently. The 
teachers follow up, encouraging the parents to carry 
out his suggestions. ‘My girls do so well with so little 
training.’ From three of the best kindergarten train- 
ing schools in Tokyo, students come to our kinder- 
gartens regularly for observation, practice-teaching, 
and criticism. Our teachers attend the summer con- 
ferences at Karuizawa. These are but two of the 
many steps along the way of realization which I might 
cite, and, as Miss Bowen has said, two of Miss Osborn’s 
beloved girls are helping to bring these things to pass. 
Can we fail them and her? 

“In Japan there are many classes and tutors for 
the children of the well-to-do, and there are many 
mission projects which serve the very, very poor and 
destitute, but there are very few such opportunities 
for the children of the great, self-respecting middle 
class. Dojin House is unique in that it serves, to a 
large extent, this type of family. The playground is 
particularly important, for few houses of that neighbor- 
hood have yards or gardens suitable for play. The 


‘ third woman of whom Miss Bowen speaks organized in 


the first place and has been carrying on this work 
during my absence. 

“Through the Sunday schools, the Kindergartens, 
and the Dojin House, we come in contact with at least ° 
one hundred and fifty families—not to count the neigh- 
bors who have no children and no particular association 
with us. These children and parents are showing 
their confidence in us and their friendliness for us by 
visiting us and by coming for counsel and advice on 
all sorts of subjects ranging from the hiring of a new 
maid to the choosing of a wife for an eldest son. When 
I moved into the little Japanese house, ‘Sunny Corner,’ 
an entirely new angle of the experiment presented it- 
self. The mothers were overjoyed that I, a foreigner, 
was willing to live as nearly as possible like themselves, 
Shall we pull out from under their feet all these foun- 
dations which we and those who have gone before us 
have builded through the years? 

“TI believe that the surest way in which peace will 
come to the nations of the world is through the leaven 
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of many individuals of the nations understanding, 
loving, and trusting each other in friendship and fellow- 
ship. As these parents and children come to us at our 
abiding places, as we live and work together, they find 
us (God grant) not strange, queer, foreign creatures, 
but human beings like themselves, with joys and sor- 
rows even as their own. They find us with a love in our 
hearts that says that all men are children of one Father; 
with a religion that helps us to meet the many problems 
of the day, and that gives us a different outlook on life. 
That helps us to acknowledge the best of their own 
native religions, and to work together with them, not 
with any ‘holier than thou’ attitude, but in cooperation 
and brotherhood and tolerance. Shall we admit now 
that it is insufficient for these troublous times? ‘Only 
good will creates good will.’ 

“Then the children! When I get discouraged 
about world affairs, and the muddle that we adults 
seem to have gotten ourselves into, I thank God that I 
am privileged to influence children. They are the hope 
of the nations. No investment can bear more fruit 
than that which plants seeds of love and friendliness 
and understanding and peace in the good soil of the 
hearts of God’s little ones. 

“Nearly every mail from Japan brings a letter 
from a Japanese mother, child, co-worker, or friend, 
expressing joy at my return, and urging me to hasten 
my sailing. JI am happy, of course, in this expression 
of appreciation, but deeper still, I rejoice that they want 
the things for which I stand. My teachers have car- 
ried on so faithfully and earnestly during my absence, 
but there is not one of them who feels adequate to go 
on indefinitely alone. 

“In the face of these facts comes the question: 
Shall the work in Japan continue? Of course it shall! 
To withdraw now would be to repudiate all that we 
have taught. We, as a denomination, saw a task in 
Japan. We put our hand to the plow. Why should 
we turn back until we can say that the task is done? 
I am not unaware of the problems and difficulties that 
face us, but we can meet and overcome them, zf we be- 
lieve it is worth while. As for personal fear, | have none, 
but if I had, I should still have to remember that 
Christ’s influence would probably have been a com- 
paratively weak and temporary thing had he lived. 
To walk into danger unnecessarily would be fool- 
hardy; to throw one’s life away needlessly would be a 
terrible waste—there is too much work to be done in 
the world—but if in the doing of what one believes to be 
God’s will, in the natural course of events and for the 
good of a great cause, a life—my life—is required, it is 
well. My religion does not mean less to me than the 
spirit of loyalty of the Samurai, which would enable my 
Japanese friends to count their lives as nothing. I 
could die in no better company than that of loyal 
Japanese Christians. However, as Miss Bowen has 
stated, personal danger in our life in Japan is very 1m- 
probable. ; 

“All of these convictions that we should continue 
in Japan as yet ignore the very pertinent phase of the 
spirit and growth of our church, its wonderful declara- 
tion of faith, and its future. Robert Russell Wicks in 
his book ‘The Reason for Living’ asks, ‘What is a 
man’s life worth?’ His reply is, ‘It is worth what it 
has to share.’ I believe that this is true—else I should 


be in some other type of work. I believe it is as true 
of a church as of an individual. ‘What is a church 
worth?’ Only what it has to share. With our thought 
of universal love and brotherhood, we have more to 
share than any other denomination. The praying, 
working, sharing church is the growing church; the 
opposite is a dying one. The growth of a church (I 
use this word in its larger meaning) is bounded only 
by the breadth of its far-flung interests. I believe that 
should the work in Japan be discontinued something 
very essential in the Universalist denomination would 
die. I believe that had we established work in China 
and India and Africa and other places on the face of 
the earth, years ago, we should be an even bigger, 
better church than we are today. 

“And so, even in the face of these trying times, 
with financial matters as hard as they are, let us forget 
the question ‘Shall the work in Japan continue?’ and 
ask instead, “To what extent can we increase our shar- 
ing?’ Let both the women and the general church dare 
a venture of faith—send a third worker to the women’s 
work and return the Stetsons (who are so well qualified 
in language, background and personality, and who did 
such splendid work in Shizuoka) to the general field. 
I believe the Universalist denomination would rally 
to the challenge, and that it would find bread upon the 
waters.” 


The Universalist women of America, with sacrifice, 
with love for their fellowmen, and with a clear vision 
of the meaning of Christ’s command to go and tell the 
world that God is love and men are brothers, started 
this work in Japan to make life fuller, richer and deeper 
for the women and children of Japan. 

The work accomplished testifies that it has been 
good, it has been significant, and life has become fuller, 
richer and deeper for the Japanese women to whom we 
have been able to minister. 

Let the Universalist women of this country be 
assured the work in Japan shall go on. How do we 
know? Because you will see to it that this is so by 
giving to it, and to our workers, your best thought, 
your generous gifts and your earnest prayers that we 
all may be as one in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

What is more, the Association is seeking a third 
worker for this field of service, a woman of consecration, 
one in her prime who loves girls of all ages, the little 
girls of the kindergartens with whom she might work, 
and the older girls of the Blackmer Home, and is willing 
to devote years of her life to bringing to girls in Japan 
the sunshine, warmth and hope of the beautiful Uni- 
versalist faith as exemplified in her own daily living. 
If this means you please write the president of the 
W. N. M. A., that together you may consider this 
matter. 

The workers of the Universalist Church in Japan 
love the Japanese people, they are willng to live and to 
die if need be by their sides, if they may but serve them. 
The workers of the Universalist Church in America 
gladly continue their support of this work. There shall 
be no faltering, and our motto shall be Forward for 
Christ. 


The address of the president is Mrs. Irving L. 
Walker, Coldwater, New York. 
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Russia’s Land of Promise for the Jews 
John Lyons 


(aw) HERE are none but foreigners abroad,’  re- 
3 ES marked one of Charles Dickens’s characters. 

We This insular conception still motivates many 
of us when we begin to think of Soviet Russia. 
The appreciation of an accomplished fact need not 
make one a Bolshevik or a Communist, any more 
than a Fascist or a Hitlerite. The most stupendous 
“experiment” in human history is being successfully 
achieved in Russia. For the first time, a unified 
philosophy of life, focused upon a supreme goal, is 
actually being lived by one hundred and sixty mil- 
lions of people covering one-sixth of the globe. 

This very singleness of purpose permits an op- 
portunism which clarifies the Soviet government’s 
policy toward the “Jewish problem.’ Last spring, the 
Soviet Ambassador to this country stated that “in our 
country there is no Jewish problem; all nationalities 
participate in Soviet construction and at the same 
time their socialist culture is developing in national 
form.” 

More than one hundred nationalities are estab- 
lished in separate state entities, all collaborating for 
the same goal, and preserving their own racial and 
national cultures. The Jews share in this policy as 
their prerogatives of citizenship, and not as a means 
of helpfulness to an oppressed race, nor as a generous 
gesture which might set an example to the rest of the 
world. 

The younger generation in the U. 8. S. R. has 
grown up under a regime where neither the Jew nor 
any other racial minority has been used as a scape- 
goat to turn the attention of the suffering masses 
away from the real causes of their misery. They 
possess not a trace of the anti-Semitic feeling which 
may still linger among the older generation from the 
ezarist days, but which is kept in restraint because in 
Russia today anti-Semitism is a crime on the statute 
books and prosecuted as such. The Bolsheviks say 
they will not be diverted by any artificial impediments 
to progress which the former government used with 
sadistic persistence among the ignorant masses. The 
pogroms, when Jewish homes were plundered and 
burned, men, women and children mistreated and 
tortured, are all ended. The Jew in Russia today is as 
free as any other citizen of that country. 

Some seven years ago, Jewish leaders of the 
Soviet Union projected a settlement where Jewish 
national aspirations and Jewish culture might develop 
under its own self-government and its own leaders, 
equally with other national groupsin the U.S.S.R. 

On the border line of Manchukuo, in the Far 
Eastern Territory of the U. 8. S. R., an area three 
times the size of New Jersey was set aside as the 
Jewish Autonomous Territory of Biro-Bidjan. Bor- 
dering this territory is an immense virgin land capable 
of considerable expansion. Biro-Bidjan could now 
absorb 200,000 immigrants if the land could be cleared 
and housing put up to supply the settlers. 

Its present population, consisting of 18,000 Jews 
and 35,000 from other nationalities, occupies 95,000 
acres of cultivated land, compared with 35,000 acres 


colony within some other state unit. 


cultivated in 1928. When a population of 50,000 
Jews is reached, the Soviet government has agreed to 
establish Biro-Bidjan as a full-fledged State or Re- 
public among the present Soviet States. 

The Government agency in charge of Jewish 
settlements, known as the Komzet, chose the Far 
Eastern region because there the colonists could not 
dispute the land with some ancient inhabitants nor 
displace some other racial groups. There may be 
other reasons which the critics of Biro-Bidjan raise— 
namely, as a “‘buffer state to Japan in case of war,” 
or as a necessity for colonizing a sparse section—but it 
would seem that if the Jewish settler were selected to 
repel Japanese troups, Russia is doomed in advance. 
Another organization in Russia, a voluntary body of 
citizens, known as the Ozet, whose purpose it is to as- 
sist Jewish settlers and settlements, cooperated with 
the official Komzet in its selection of the Biro-Bidjan 
site. There are Jewish farm colonies in other parts of 
Russia, organized in the early days of the Soviet 
Union with American capital. Biro-Bidjan, however, 
is a distinct state unit of the U.S. S. R. and is not a 
It is a Jewish 
government in itself. 

As for the climate of Biro-Bidjan, it is true that 
the temperature ranges from forty degrees below zero 
to ninety-five degrees above, but this is not very much 
different from the climate of southern Canada or 
North Dakota. As a matter of actual fact, the 
climate of Biro-Bidjan is dry and very healthy, with 
abundant sunshine all the year around. The winters 
are clean and vigorous and there is a six weeks rainy 
season during the summer. 

Government operation in Biro-Bidjan is rapidly 
clearing the swamps, building up the soil and con- 
structing wonderful roads. Hundreds of millions of 
rubles are being spent for this purpose, perhaps not 
alone to help the settlers but also to insure a mobile 
Red Army in case of invasion. The great military 
center of Kahabarovsk is over a hundred miles away, 
and is a source of confidence and assurance to the 
settlers. The entire region receives the benefit of these 
improvements. 

Biro-Bidjan is extremely rich in coal, iron, graph- 
ite, marble, gold and other mineral reserves. It is a 
self-sustaining country with its immense timber 
lands, hot sulphur springs, great supplies of fish in its 
rivers, game and fur-bearing animals. The land is 
fertile, growing wheat, oats, soya beans, maize, po- 
tatoes and other vegetables. Carpeted with fragrant 
wild flowers everywhere, this is the largest honey- 
producing center in Russia. 

The official language of the courts, schools and 
post-office is Jewish. The Russians, Koreans, Chi- 
nese and Yakuts, the latter having escaped from 
Japanese-ruled Manchukuo over the border, live in 
harmony and understanding among their Jewish 
fellow-citizens. When the province was established, 
workers and peasants, Christians, Moslems and J ews, 
from all sections of the Soviet Union, sent presents and 
greetings to the new settlement. The U.S. S. Teenie 
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land of slogans, had another one: ‘“The whole Soviet 
Union is helping to build Biro-Bidjan.”” And the crux 
of the idea behind Biro-Bidjan is that it is being built 
by the government, and is being treated the same as 
any other integral state of the Soviet Union. 

The splendid achievements of the Zionists and 
the Jewish colonists in Palestine are being duplicated 
in another form in Biro-Bidjan. Those who visit 
Biro-Bidjan are impressed with the rapid growth 
of the embryo state and by the enthusiasm and hope- 
fulness of its pioneering population. The one hundred 
primary and secondary schools attended by 13,000 
children, the 108 kindergartens and nurseries, the 
sixteen libraries, eighty-two health stations, fifteen 
hospitals and eight moving-picture theaters, and daily 
newspapers, all attest to the enterprise and energy of 
a people supported by a willing government—a people 
which has been freed from the intolerances, hatreds, 
prejudices and persecutions of the past. 

Schools of medicine, metallurgy, mining, agricul- 
tural research and pedagogy are training the Biro- 
Bidjan youth in the sciences and practical arts. Under 
the second Five-Year Plan, Biro-Bidjan is being de- 
veloped as one of the chief centers of both the heavy 
and light industries of the Far East. Industrial 
plants are now being constructed on a large scale. 

The settlement of Jews in Biro-Bidjan is entirely 
voluntary. No one need stay if he wishes for any 
reason to move elsewhere. Up to 1934, over 18,000 
Jews emigrated to Biro-Bidjan, and only 7,000 re- 
mained in the province, the others moving to other 
parts of the Soviet Far East. In 1935, 8,000 new Jewish 
settlers arrived in Biro-Bidjan and practically all have 
remained. The pioneering difficulties are being grad- 
ually conquered, making it easier for the new settlers 
to remain. 

If the problem for the Russian Jew is more or less 
solved, what of the millions of Jews in Poland, Ger- 
many, Lithuania, Latvia, or Rumania? In these 
Eastern European countries the Jews are not wanted, 
and this obsession is expressed in the constantly re- 
ported calamities which beset them. Not until a 
complete change takes place in the economic, political 
and social structure of these countries, will the Jews 
take their rightful place as useful, intelligent citizens 
to be treated equally with all other citizens of the 
country. In many respects, the plight of the Polish 
Jew is even worse than that of the German Jew. 

The removal of the oppressed Jewish families 
from Eastern Europe and Germany is the problem 
before the world. In the economically depressed 
countries of Europe, where entire populations are at 
the lowest ebb of earning power, it is essential that 
as many Jews as possible shall be sent to permanent 
homes in Palestine or Biro-Bidjan, in order that the 
pressure upon the remaining population shall be 
lessened and thereby reduce the anti-Semitic feeling 
upon the remaining Jewish families. 

That is why the American Committee for the 
Settlement of Jews in Biro-Bidjan was organized by 
Jews and non-Jews of all classes, many of whom may 
not be sympathetic to the Bolshevik movement. 
This committee is concerned with one objective only, 
to send as many Jewish families from Poland, Ger- 
many, Rumania and elsewhere in Eastern Europe to 
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the newly created Jewish Autonomous Territory as its 
funds will permit. The committee is not in competi- 
tion with Palestine. On the contrary, it believes that 
all those who want to go or can settle in Palestine 
should do so, because it realizes that to many Jews, 
especially the religious Jews, Palestine is their home- 
land. 

It is difficult to obtain certificates of entry to 
Palestine. While there.is a requirement of a large 
sum of money for every family entering Palestine and 
other quota restrictions, there is also a scarcity of 
work for the average immigrant. 

Through an arrangement worked out by the 
American Committee with the Soviet government, 
non-Russian Jewish families will be permitted to settle 
in Biro-Bidjan under unusually easy conditions. All 
that the Soviet government asks from the American 
Committee to settle a Jewish family in Biro-Bidjan, 
is the sum of $200. This sum defrays the cost of 
transportation for the twelve-day journey, feeding the 
family en route, providing medical attention and even 
taking care of them during the initial days of their 
settlement in the new country. 

Furthermore, the Soviet Union will provide each 
family with a home, an acre of land for their own gar- 
den and household equipment to furnish the home. 
Employment will be waiting the adult members in 
agricultural enterprises or industrial plants, and in 
schools, libraries, laboratories and other professional 
centers. 

With the acceptance of a family selected for Biro- 
Bidjan, it acquires thereby Russian citizenship en- 
titling all the members to all privileges of citizenship 
in the Soviet Union. After a period of three years, 
settlers who are unable to acclimate themselves will 
be transferred to any part of the Soviet Union they 
wish. 

Whatever motives the Soviet government may 
have, the fact remains that refugee Jews now find 
another haven. Why question motives in a time of 
emergency? Perhaps the Jews of Russia foresaw the 
tragic trek of their foreign brethren and anticipated 
a haven for them as well as a cultural unit for them- 
selves. 

Many Jewish leaders are concerned with the re- 
ligious problem in Biro-Bidjan. Ambassador Troy- 
anovski recently stated in New York City that there 
was no persecution for religious reasons in his country. 
“Everybody has the right to exercise his religion,” 
he said. “There are Orthodox priests and Jewish 
rabbis. Churches, synagogues and mosques may be 
maintained by private societies and conduct their 
rites freely. People are under no compulsion to go to 
church or stay away from church.” Religious leaders 
maintain that because Hebrew is not taught to the 
young, and is treated only as another foreign language 
when attending college, the children of Biro-Bidjan 
are deprived of the very “essence of traditional 
Judaism,” and that the use of the Yiddish jargon is 
inadequate and “corrupts Jewish culture.” 

For most of the Jews who are likely to settle in 
Biro-Bidjan, the Yiddish language and not the He- 
brew is their everyday means of communication and 
expression, and, probably, the majority would find 
Hebrew as foreign as Russian itself. Notwithstanding 
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the magnificent heritage of the Hebrew language and 
its great historical connotations, it finds its truest 
reason for existence, its real home, in Palestine. 

Outside of Palestine, Biro-Bidjan is the one place 
in the world where Jews are wanted as settlers, and 
this fact must be kept in mind as the essential con- 
sideration in this discussion. The colonists them- 
selves will have to solve their own problems of re- 
ligious instruction and the learning of Hebrew. Un- 
doubtedly Jewish life will be oriented to a collectivist 
environment reflected in all the ways of life in Biro- 
Bidjan. 

In an interview given to the assembled journalists 
on May 7, 1934, by M. I. Kalinin, the President of 
the Central Executive Committee of the U. 8.5. R., 
when the new Jewish Autonomous Territory of Biro- 
Bidjan was proclaimed, he said: 

“As a result of the establishment of the Jewish 


autonomous territory the Jewish people will become 
consolidated and acquire all the attributes of a na- 
tion. It will give a new impetus to the blossoming of 
Jewish culture. Personally I believe that in about 
ten years hence Biro-Bidjan will be the cultural home 
of the Jewish masses. 

“Biro-Bidjan will no doubt grow to be a pros- 
perous territory, and the Jewish population there will 
have none of those peculiar traits characteristic of the 
Jews in Poland, Ukraine and White Russia under 
ezarism. The hardships connected with conquering 
this yet raw, but exceptionally rich, province will 
hammer out a new type of Jew. The present pioneers 
in mastering this new region will create a strong and 
healthy generation.” 

Thus speaks the official head of one of the great 
nations of the world which has backed up its words 
with deeds. The future is with them. 


To Those Who Say Christianity Has Failed 


Horace Westwood 


RIN the judgment of an increasing multitude, the 
failure of Christianity is the most self-evident 
fact in our modern civilization. It needs no 
argument. It requires no defense. It is there, 
so glaring, so obvious, so outspokenly real, that any 
statement to the contrary is laughed out of court. 
The world as it exists today, they assert, is a repudia- 
tion of everything that we have thought of as Chris- 
tian. Society in every one of its aspects is a mockery 
of the Christian ideal. The universal verdict, ac- 
cepted by all sorts and conditions of men, is that Chris- 
tianity has failed and stands condemned as an effective 
agent for the betterment and redemption of mankind. 

The evidence, they assure us, is not far to seek, 
for it stares us in the face everywhere. Never was 
there a time when the Christian movement was more 
highly organized or better equipped both from the 
standpoint of trained leadership and material resources, 
yet never was there a period in Christian history when 
the drift away from Christianity was more apparent 
than it is today. While it is perfectly true that some 
fifty percent of our population maintains nominal 
allegiance to some form of Christianity, yet the vast 
majority do not take its claims seriously. They are 
associated with the church more by force of habit, 
tradition or respectability rather than by any convic- 
tion that Christianity should be a living factor in their 
actual experience. The church itself is not vibrant 
with life nor with the awareness of power. A dull 
lethargy has settled upon its spirit, and in relation to 
the issues of the hour it is as a slumbering giant who 
mumbles in his sleep. It is uncertain and hesitant 
when it should be bold. Its doctrinal forms have 
broken down. Its beliefs stand discredited by the 
impact of modern knowledge. In a world seeking 
guidance and light, it stumbles as though groping in a 
fog. It has no clear cut convictions to give to a be- 
wildered age; no authoritative message the times will 
accept; no standards that carry conviction to a con- 
fused generation. As a spiritual movement, Chris- 
tianity stands impotent and sterile, rejected by the 
world, mistrustful of itself. 


Consider for example its impotence in relation to 
the present world crisis. Japan has had its Christian 
missionaries and the association of so-called Christian 
nations for generations. What effect have they had 
upon its policies in relation to defenseless China? 
Italy is a Christian nation and contains the seat of the 
mightiest and most universal of Christian organiza- 
tions the world has known. What effect has it had 
upon Mussolini and the rape of Ethiopia? The great 
European powers have been under the sway of Chris- 
tian teaching for centuries and many of their govern- 
ments profess nominal allegiance to the Prince of 
Peace, yet without exception they all render service to 
the War God, Mars. 

After centuries of Christian influence, Russia 
openly repudiates Christianity, as the opiate of the 
people. Germany frankly advocates a return to the 
pagan gods. In all the world what responsible states- 
man turns to Christian leadership for counsel in practi-- 
cal affairs? In movements embodying social passion 
and fired by the ideal of the emancipation of the masses, 
from social injustice, economic uncertainty and the 
fear of want, what responsible leader looks to organized 
Christianity for inspiration and strength? The whole 
situation is fittingly epitomized in a recent pithy 
comment on the present occupant of the Papal See 
which says in effect, ““The Pope may issue his encyeli- 
cals on war and peace, on the distribution of wealth 
and industrial relations, but they may be regarded as 
of no more value than the kindly utterances of a feeble 
and well meaning old gentleman who for the time 
being happens to head the Church of Rome.” €uch is 
the attitude to Christian leadership everywhere. 
Christianity has no leadership. It is rejected by 
strong men of affairs. It is not accepted by the masses 
in any land or clime. 

To cap the climax, Christianity stands broken 
and disunited as it faces the modern world. It is 
divided into innumerable sects, each claiming its par- 
ticular authority, each advocating its particular inter- 
pretation as the highest truth. It cannot speak with 
a united voice, for it has no united voice. It cannot. 
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take a common stand, for it has no common stand. 
Every time it sings the words ‘‘Like a mighty army 
moves the Church of God” it voices a lie, for the 
Christian Church today is like a broken rabble—con- 
fused, helpless, leaderless, without direction, without 
intelligent or focused aim. 

What an indictment this is of Christianity in our 
modern world! After nearly twenty centuries of its 
influence, the world still gropes in darkness! After all 
the praying, all the preaching, all the teaching; after 
countless years of precept and example; after immeas- 
urable wealth spent in organized effort; after the incom- 
putable influence of martyrs, prophets and saintly 
lives; after all this—corruption in civil government, 
slums and brothels in our great cities, graft in politics, 
unemployment and want, revolution and the threat 
of revolution, wars of conquest, tyranny in high places, 
the suppression of liberties, the world as an armed 
camp trembling on the brink of destruction! If the 
salvation of the world depends on the Christian 
movement, how is it possible for any one of us to en- 
tertain the hope that the world may be saved? 

Far be it from me to attempt any denial of the 
facts upon which this indictment is based. They are 
true, alas! all too true. Even so, I do not accept the 
indictment. In the face of all that is said or even 
worse, providing it could be said, I declare emphati- 
cally and with the absolute conviction that what I say 
cannot be successfully denied, that Christianity has 
not failed, never will fail. If it should come to pass 
that the Christian Church should be wiped out, every 
vestige of organized Christianity obliterated and the 
name of Jesus forgotten among men, I should still say 
“Christianity has not failed.’”’ If it should come to 
pass that our civilization should be completely de- 
stroyed and in its destruction, whether by war or revo- 
lution or both, humanity itself be completely anni- 
hilated, I would still say, though I were the last man 
on earth, ‘Christianity has not failed!’ I say, even 
though they might be the last words I would utter, 
“Christianity cannot fail! Will never fail!’ I make 
this statement not as a rhetorical utterance in defense 
of Christianity, but as an expression of the sober con- 
viction on which my personal faith is founded and as a 
calm statement of the truths undergirding the founda- 
tion itself. In support of the same, let me invite your 
attention to certain considerations. 

In the first place let me call your attention to the 
popular fallacy that Christianity has been tried and 
found wanting, and to the equally popular fallacy 
that Christianity has never been tried. Christianity 
is not something to be tried, nor can it ever be placed 
on trial. Christianity is an ideal, and ideals can never 
be tried. They may be accepted or rejected, and men 
may succeed or fail in their application, but their 
success or failure is never a measure of the ideals 
themselves but of the men who attempt to realize 
them in life and experience. 

Similarly, and in the second place, we cannot in- 
dict ideals because of the shortcomings of men, nor can 
they be condemned because of the imperfections and 
failures of institutions in which society seeks their 
embodiment. 

The sacredness of human life is an ideal—it would 
still be an ideal though all men should become mur- 


derers. Brotherhood is an ideal—it would still be an 
ideal, though all men were filled with the spirit of hate 
and every man’s hand were lifted against his brethren. 
Truth is an ideal—it would still be an ideal, though all 
men were liars. Love is an ideal—it would still be an 
ideal though all men betrayed it and by the degrada- 
tion of lust trampled it in the mire. A society of 
nations to uphold and maintain peace is an ideal—it 
would still be an ideal even though the Kellogg Pact 
became a dead letter and the League of Nations ut- 
terly failed. It is so with all ideals, whether in govern- 
ment or religion. Men fail. Human institutions fail. 
We fail. But ideals—never! As well say that the 
stars have failed in their courses because they are ob- 
scured by the mists, or that the sun has failed because 
it is hidden by the clouds. Again, I repeat, zdeals 
never fail! They are as lighthouses to guide the mari- 
ner on the deep. If he heeds not their guiding rays 
and thus wrecks his vessel on scme hidden reef, it is he 
who has failed, not they. ‘They are as traffic signals 
on the highway of life. If the motorist fails to ob- 
serve them and thus endangers life, the traffic signals 
thereby cannot be condemned. 

Let us be a little more specific. Take the ideal of 
democracy as expressed in the immortal words of 
Lincoln, “government of the people, by the people and 
for the people.”’ Should this perish from the earth, 
not by any stretch of imagination could it truly be 
interpreted either as a condemnation of democracy or 
as proof of its failure. It would be the people who 
stood condemned and who had failed because of their 
sloth and indifference; their carelessness and selfishness; 
their utter absorption in personal affairs. 

If in the course of our national history the rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution—freedom in religion, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press and the right 
of peaceable assembly—should become a dead letter, 
not by any argument could it be maintained that the 
Constitution was a failure and therefore no longer 
worthy of the confidence of men. If the principles on 
which these guarantees are founded are sound, they 
would still be sound though dictators betrayed them, 
selfish interests defied them, parties in power abro- 
gated them or mob violence rendered them of no avail. 
Even though it came to pass that these principles were 
forgotten and were totally denied by some future 
generation, the rights they express would still be 
human rights, though they were spurned by the entire 
world. Freedom would still be a valid ideal though 
the whole world became Nazi, and Hitlers ruled in 
every land. Democracy would still be an ideal worthy 
of the human spirit, though the whole world should 
become fascist, tyrannized by black shirts and lorded 
over by Mussolinis in every seat of government. 
Liberty of thought and conscience would still remain 
one of the noblest ideals and achievements of the 
human spirit, though it were denied in every nation 
and dictators occupied the seats of the mighty in every 
capital of the globe. 

It is so with the ideals underlying and undergird- 
ing Christianity. They have not failed. They can- 
not fail. They are founded on spiritual law, written 
into the moral constitution of the world itself. If 
men keep the law, by its keeping they shall be sus- 
tained. If they break the law, by the breaking thereof 
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shall they be destroyed. The Great Teacher himself 
emphasized this. ‘Think not,” said he, “pnattisani 
come to destroy the law or the prophets, but that they 
might be fulfilled. Verily, I say unto you, heaven and 
earth shall not pass away until these be fulfilled. ... . 
Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine and doeth 
them shall be likened to a wise man who built his 
house upon a rock and which when the storm came 
remained secure. Whosoever heareth them and doeth 
them not, shall be likened to a foolish man who built 
his house upon the sand, which, when the storm came, 
was swept away.” So shall it be with the world. So 
is it with ourselves. It is the Christian Ideal which 
calls the world to judgment in this hour, and in its 
presence the world, not Christianity, stands condemned. 
If in its folly, its madness, its selfishness, its mad lust 
for material gain, its blind allegiance to the philosophy 
of profit and loss, its stupid grasping after the shadows 
of pomp and power, of pride and place, its petty 
nationalisms, its narrow patriotisms, it rejects both 
the law and the gospel, then by its rejection shall our 
civilization pass into the darkness of night. It is not 
Christianity which stands on trial, but the deeds, the 
desires and the thoughts of men. If humanity obeys 
not the traffic signals of the Christian ideal, then shall 
it reap the results of its folly and disobedience and 
plunge into the disasters it has brought upon itself. 
The law is there—let them defy it who will. Be not 
deceived, God is not mocked. Whatsoever the world 
soweth that shall zt also reap. 

I confess I get weary of the shallow thinking be- 
hind the statement “Christianity has failed.” It savors 
to me of hypocrisy behind which men hide their fail- 
ures to accept responsibility, and of those excuses 
which they use as a justification for the folly of their 
selfishness and crimes. If men love darkness rather 
than light because their hearts are evil, shall we there- 
fore condone their rejection of the light and say that 
the light was of no avail? If they choose not the better 
way, shall we therefore condemn the way? ‘Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God and his righteousness,” said 
Jesus to his generation. If the world seek it not, shall 
we therefore condemn the Kingdom of God? 

Even as Mount Everest towers above the land- 
scape of the earth, glorious in the majesty of its per- 
fection, so do Christian ideals tower above the land- 
scape of time and the turmoil of our contemporary 
civilization. And even as that mountain height has 
ever challenged the spirit of adventure in man, so does 
Christianity ever challenge the souls of men to ascend 
its spiritual heights. It challenges them by the irref- 
utable ideal that peace will come to men of good will. 
It challenges them by the eternal principle, ‘‘whoso- 
ever will save his life shall lose it, but whosoever will 
deny himself and spend his life in service and sacri- 
ficial love, the same shall find it and find it more 
abundantly.”” It challenges them by the everlasting 
law that in the knowledge of truth alone shall man 
find perfect freedom. It challenges them by the un- 
dying truth that in obedience to the things of the spirit 
shall fulfillment, joy, happiness and true wealth be 


By these shall humanity be judged. Through obedi- 
ence or disobedience to these shall the world find life 
or death. And as I contemplate them in the light 
of the world as it is today, I can hear the sorrowful cry 
of Christ lamenting over our contemporary civiliza- 
tion, even as once he lamented over the impending 
doom of Jerusalem: ““O America! O Europe! O Asia! 
Thou that persecutest the prophets and rejecteth 
them that are sent unto thee! How often would I 
have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her brood under her wings, and ye would 
not!’ In this one sentence is to be found the pathetic 
indictment of our modern world—I would, but ye 
would not! 

Despite all this, however, I cannot close upon a 
note of despair. I do not know, no man dare say, 
what may happen in the immediate future. The sky 
is dark and the clouds hanging over mankind seem 
freighted with disaster. Even so, when one takes the 
long time view, ours is a better world than that of even 
a century ago. Like you, my friends, I behold all the 
wrong that around us lies, I behold all the evils that 
threaten to engulf us, and there are times when my 
heart cries out because of the pain and heaviness of 
dread and woe, and yet I cannot share the verdict of 


the late Alfred Russell Wallace, who, at the close of 


his long life and distinguished scientific career, de- 
clared, ‘“The Social Environment, in relation to our 
possibilities and our claims, is the worst the world 
has ever known.”’ Itsimplyisnotso. A century ago 
little children died like flies in factories and mines and 
mills. Itis not so today. A century ago, in times of 
depression and social distress, it was expected that 
the unemployed should go hungry and unfed, and if 
they starved to death, it was their own concern. To- 
day this has changed. There is a new note of together- 
ness and a new realization of what is meant by social 
concern. A century ago, public education had hardly 
begun to breathe, medical care existed only for the 
fortunate, public hospitals were practically unknown, 
and the insane were treated worse than those who had 
committed the foulest crimes. A century ago, slavery, 
like war, was universally accepted as part of the nat- 
ural order. A century ago labor had no rights, not 
even the right to protest against its wrongs. In all 
these has there been change. By these, and a thousand 
other signs, be it known that “the world is swinging 
forward out of darkness into light,” and whatever may 
be the state of the organized Christian Church, one 
thing is certain: never did the radiant figure of the 
Carpenter of Nazareth occupy so large a place in the 
heart and imagination of the world. Christianity a 
failure? A million times, No! It may come to pass, 
as I have said, that the name of Jesus may be 
forgotten among men and the movement founded in 
his name descend into oblivion. It may transpire 
that greater evils than we have ever known may fall 
upon our civilization. Even so the ideals he voiced 
will still challenge human hearts. They are as time- 
less as humanity itself. They are the stars of the 
human spirit. 


They challenge us to chart our lives | 
thereby. In following them, or in refusal to follow | 
them, we pass judgment upon ourselves. What shall 
the verdict be? The verdict of life? Or, the verdict. 
of death? | 


found. It challenges them by the law of love in the 
service of which alone is to be found the brotherhood 
of justice without which no society can endure. By 
these does Christianity challenge the soul of humanity. 
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A Liberal’s Idea of God 


J. R. Shannon 


ri ¥) O any of us who can remember our changing 
§| conceptions of God from the bewhiskered old 
patriarch, as we thought as small children, 
to our present notions, or who have given 
serious attention to the race’s conception of God, as 
indicated by changes from Abraham to Isaiah to Jesus, 
the thought that God is a growing revelation is 
commonplace. Not so, however, to many individuals. 
To them one is a heretic if he has an inquiring attitude 
toward God, and so they commit him to perdition. 
They are quite content to accept as final the truth as 
it was once revealed to the saints. ‘‘As it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be,’’ describes their 
conception. 

We have the familiar Hindu fable of six blind 
men reporting their observations of an elephant. 
John Godfrey Saxe has. told of these men in rhyme. 
Each of the six sensed a single characteristic of the 
animal and reported it as the whole. 

And so these men of Indostan 
Disputed loud and long, 

Each in his own opinion 
Exceeding stiff and strong, 
Though each was partly in the right 
And all were in the wronz! 


So oft in theologic wars, 
The disputants, I ween, 
Rail on in utter ignorance 
Of what each other mean, 
And prate about an Elephant 
Not one of them has seen! 


Where, then, shall we turn for a guide? Who am 
I, that I should presume to direct one’s thinking? I 
would have one note that I am discussing a liberal’s 
idea of God, not the liberal’s idea of God. So far as I 
know there is no conception that all liberals hold. 
In fact, a true liberal does not hold any conception; 
being a conscientious seeker after truth, he modifies 
his conception as more truth is revealed to him. 

All thoughts that come from others to aid our 
thinking are products of human brains. Such, even, is 
true of those thoughts recorded in the Bible. In 
that source we find it stated that “God is king of all 
the earth;” “Our God is the God of salvation;” “God is 
the author of peace;” ‘‘God is a spirit;” “God is love.” 
But these statements can mean nothing to anyone 
except as he interprets them in light of his own ex- 
perience. 

In presenting a liberal’s idea of God, I shall not be 
dogmatic or try to argue. We don’t want argument; 
we want light. My own conception is in a process of 
evolution, and I can present my idea only as it is in its 
present stage of development and as I can command 
language to describe that. 

We find a cue to a liberal’s idea of God in a state- 
ment of Napoleon Bonaparte, although I hardly re- 
gard him as a liberal or as a godly man. One day when 
he was being harassed by his generals coming time after 
time to ask, “Now what shall we do?” he is reported to 
have said, ‘‘Who tells me what to do? I am guided 
only by the very nature of things.” Tome, God is just 


_ God is more than cosmic integration. 


that: the very nature of things. He is not the creator 
of the universe that exists apart from it, but the uni- 
verse itself, with all of its materials, forces, and laws. 
He is “a great impersonality, never offended at any- 
thing, which ‘Ole Man River’ ‘just keeps rollin’ 
along.’’”’ It is just the very nature of things. I like 
to call it zsness. 

One of the most important aspects of 7sness is 
cosmic integration. Some thinkers call cosmic inte- 
gration God; I call it only an important aspect of God. 
Cosmic integration is evidenced in physical science by 
the mutual attractiveness of atoms, the poles of an 
electric magnet, the affinity of stars that holds them in 
their circuits. Maybe Kipling had this in mind when 
he spoke of “the God of Things as They Are.”” Cosmic 
integration is evidenced in biological science by the 
unified functioning of independent cells, such as osteo- 
blasts, phagocites, or the neurones of the autonomic 
system. Maybe Tennyson was thinking along this 
line when, in speaking of the flower plucked from the 
crannied wall, he said: ‘Zf I could understand what 
you are, root and all, and all in all, I should know 
what God and man is.’’ Cosmic integration is evi- 
denced in human relationships by brotherly love and 
friendship. Lowell quite evidently had this in mind 
when he spoke of “that thread of the all-sustaining 
Beauty that runs through all and doth all unite.” 

But the whole is greater than any of its parts. 
The harmony 
of colors, the harmony of sounds, and the harmony of 
mathematical proportions, for example, are not a 
product of man’s whim; they are a part of the very 
nature of things. They simply are. Man has nothing 
to do with it. The same is true of the moral law. Im- 
manuel Kant said two things filled him with breathless 
awe. They were the starry heaven and the moral law. 
In similar vein is the utterance of Emerson: “Out of 
the heart of Nature rolled the burdens of the Bible 
old.”’ Even the taciturn Coolidge must have been 
thinking along this line when he said, “Legislatures 
do not make laws; they do but discover them.”’ 

An example of this truth lies in the command- 
ment, “Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy.” 
A little personal experience is in point. In the summer 
of 1918 I worked at a coal mine doing work which was 
necessary to enable regular diggers to proceed. There- 
fore, it was necessary to work on Sunday. Since I 
could not have Sundays off, and since I sorely needed 
the money, I decided that I might as well work every 
day all summer. But after about a week of regular 
toil I began to feel a desire for a day of rest and change. 
The monotony of day-in-and-day-out work at the 
same job became irritating. I did not dislike the work 
or the surroundings, but after about ten days every 
cell in my body demanded a change. I wanted a day 
off so much that I should have sacrificed two days’ 
wages if necessary. Therefore, I took off Wednesday 
every week. I did not feel any special urge to spend 
that day at worship, but I learned that the human 
mechanism was attuned by the very nature of things 
to demand one day of rest and variety in seven. 
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Many orthodox conformists observe the sabbath 
with great piety for the simple reason that “it is 
written.’ A liberal realizes that the law goes farther 
back than “the word.” Itisa part of the very nature 
of things. It isa part of isness. It is a part of God. 
We may give the sabbath the trappings of awe and 
solemn authority, but basically it is in the same class 
as our need for food and air. Its need is woven into 
our physical make-up. 

That great martyr of liberalism, Robert G. Inger- 
soll, parodied Alexander Pope’s well-known dictum, 
“An honest man’s the noblest work of God,” to “An 
honest god’s the noblest work of man.” I refer to 
this as another reminder that I have given only my 
conception. I trust that at least my God is an honest 
god. I confess, though, that my God is not personal. 
I do not expect the very nature of things to be changed 
to suit my caprice. Surely, “God is no respecter of 
persons.” I must not be so presumptuous as to expect 
the very nature of things to be upset to suit my desire. 
Rather must I upset my desires to bring them into 
harmony with the very nature of things. I must fall 
in line with the universe. 

A word of warning is in order at this point. On 
the whole man accepts the physical universe as it is, 
but in the realm of purely social affairs takes it upon 
himself to make regulations to suit the desires of cer- 
tain fanatical or influential members of his group. 
He attempts to regulate the garments one must wear 
in public, the behavior one indulges in on Sunday, 
the knowledge one is permitted to obtain on such a 
mooted topic as birth control, the manner in which the 
laboratory technician administers death to a guinea 
pig. Even worse, he legislates to compel college stu- 
dents to study the arts of war, to send soldiers to 


foreign soil to collect the debts of private entre- 
preneurs, to safeguard the monopolistic interests of 
a vested predatory clique that fattens on the exploita- 
tions of children and unfortunates, to imprison a 
citizen for expressing sympathy for a strike. These 
are not laws not made by man, eternal and in the 
heavens. They are not a part of the very nature of 
things. Quite the reverse. They are not laws at all 
in the true sense. They are counterfeits, usurpations. 
Only those statutes can long abide which rest on the 
eternal. ‘Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 
Only that which is of the very nature of things should 
have our allegiance. Nothing else can endure. 

A liberal seeks to know what God would require 
of him by learning more about the very nature of 
things. Among various other elements of zsness, the 
liberal seeks to know what social and moral matters 
are basic and inexorable. He does not seek to impose 
regulations but to discover laws. He says, as did 
Jesus, “Not my will, but thine, be done.”’ He does 
not rush to the legislature to lobby for fanatics and 
self-seekers. He does not engage in debates. He seeks 
the truth, wherever it may lead. When he sings, if 
he sings, ‘““Where he leads me, I will follow,” there is 
real meaning in his words. He sets the pattern for 
those who would know God. 

May we, then, seek diligently to separate the 
truth from the false. May we be conscientious seekers 
after that truth which is not made by man and is 
eternal. In this search we must leave preconceived 
notions open for revision as more light appears. We 
may have ideas, and in some instances rather clearly 
delineated, but it is not finished. Let us continue 
open-mindedly in the constantly growing revela- 
tion. 


Pacific Coast Universalism--- VIII 


Asa M. Bradley 


py American settlement of Oregon antedated 
| that of California several years. It was 
induced by other causes, and the settlers 
2 were of a different type. They were not 
adventurers, nor gold-hunters, but home-seekers, and 
came with the intention of staying, and building up 
the country. The Universalist history of the two 
sections is in no way coincidental. In California there 
was from the first a small group of trained preachers 
who called the people to come and hear their message; 
in Oregon the movement was spontaneous, and the 
preachers, such as they were, were chosen from the 
laity, and ordained by them. 

The early settlers were from the Middle West, 
who had come across the plains with ox teams, over 
the pass of the Rocky Mountains, and down the valley 
of the Columbia. They came in families, and cleared 
farms, builded towns, and established civil government. 
Among these pioneers were Universalists bringing their 
religious faith. I recall meeting an aged woman who 
came across in a prairie schooner early in the eighteen 
forties; and the late Ashley Pierce of Albany, Linn 
County, came from Galesburg, Ill., about the same 
time, and in the same way. 

Tradition says that Olney Frye, Sr., preached the 


first Universalist sermon in the territory, at Cowan’s 
schoolhouse near Albany, and was living in the vicinity 
in the seventies. There is also the story of a Mr. Bar- 
stow, a native of Maine, who preached in Lane County, 
and organized the society at Eugene. The Univer- 
salist Register for 1857 mentions the Rev. Jesse Hyde 
as preacher at Albany. The following year there were 
added the names of E. Garfield, L. Hussey, T. Page, 
and G. Smith, all from Vermont, and also that of Wm. 
McNeal. These latter did not appear to have re- 
mained long in the territory, for the following year the 
name of Jesse Hyde stands alone. 

In the fall of 1861 the Rev. A. C. Edmunds came 
from California, and organized a society in Portland. 
Mrs. M. A. D’Arcy, the widow of Mr. Edmunds, fur- 
nished the following account of this incident for Mrs. 
C. A. Jones, then W. C. A. vice-president for Oregon, 
to be read before the Portland Mission Circle, and 
which I quote verbatim: 

_ “In the fall of 1861 Rev. A. C. Edmunds, an or- 
dained minister of the Universalist Church, arrived 
in Portland from San Francisco. It was seven o’clock 
Sunday morning when the steamer arrived at the dock. 
Mr. Edmunds proceeded immediately to the house of 
W. F. Wilcox, to whom he had letters of introduction. 
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Accompanied by Mr. Wilcox he went to the Court 
House, and through Mr. F. M. Arnold, who I think 
was Deputy Sheriff, secured the Court Room for a 
meeting. Mr. Arnold, who was in hearty sympathy 
with the faith, gave every assistance. Persons known 
to be liberally inclined were notified, and when the 
hour for service arrived there was a fair audience as- 
sembled. In the evening services were also held. 
After a few weeks work, Mr. Edmund met with so 
much encouragement that on Sunday, Sept. 29, the 
First Universalist Society of Portland, Oregon, was 
organized; not a church, but a business organization. 
Among those whose names can now be recalled, some 
as members, others as attendants and contributors, are 
the following: W. F. Wilcox and wife, R. R. Thompson 
and wife, Mr. and Mrs. Lee, F. M. Arnold and wife, 
Jacob Johnson and wife, D. H. Hendes and wife, 
Thos. Prichard and wife, Mr. Coulton (County Clerk), 
James Stevens of East Portland (Uncle Jim), Shubert 
Norris, Mrs. Delia Wright, H. L. Pitlock, Mrs. 
McClaren’s father, Alexander Hamilton and wife. 
Also four young men whose names are illegible, of 
whom the note says, ‘These four young men worked 
in Mr. Wilcox’s furniture factory, and always went 
together.’ Some of these afterwards helped to or- 
ganize the Unitarian Society of this place. 

“In January a Mr. Carson, a lay member of the 
M. E. Church, expressed a desire to debate the ques- 
tion of the heretical faith that Mr. Edmunds was 
teaching. I have forgotten the exact wording of the 
question, but it pertained to Eternal Punishment and 
Universal Salvation. After the first night he gave up, 
saying that someone more competent would take his 
place. After some preliminaries, the Rev. M. Kings- 
bury signified his willingness, and a desire to discuss, 
or debate, each to have the affirmative for three nights 
on the following questions:—1st, Resolved that the 
Bible teaches the doctrine of everlasting punishment; 
2d, Resolved that the final happiness of all mankind is 
taught in the Bible. These questions may not have 
been worded exactly in this manner, but nearly so. 
Crowded houses were the rule to the end of the debate. 
The friends of each, of course, claimed the victory. 
The first night of the discussion with Mr. Kingsbury, 
Mr. Carson remarked—‘Now you will hear a real dis- 
cussion. When Mr. Edmunds and I debated it was 
diamond cut pumpkin, but now it will be diamond cut 
diamond.’ 

“Owing to the bitter feeling engendered by the 
Civil War, several of the most prominent members 
withdrew their support. This made it very difficult for 
the remaining members to sustain regular services, 
and the following summer Mr. Edmunds removed to 
Eugene, Lane County, Oregon. 

“You who are Universalists today would hardly 
realize the bitterness and opposition met with in those 
days. To some of us it was real martyrdom to be 
known as such, made so by the cool and contemptuous 
treatment of friends. But after all the world does 
‘move, and now the believers in the faith enjoy the 
blessed privilege of choosing faith in accordance with 
their ideas of a loving, powerful God, without being 
compelled to sever the friendships of a life-time.” 

(It will be noticed that Mrs. D’Arcy made an 
-error in dates, which at this distance is immaterial.) 


Edmunds went from Portland to Eugene in 1862 
as minister to the society there, and also to edit a paper. 
He was intensely partisan, and could not content 
himself so far from the seat of war, and in 1864 went 
where he might have part in the conflict. The story of 
Universalism in the Pacific States cannot be told with 
Edmunds left out, and a more extended sketch of his 
life and work will be found later in its proper order. 

From this point the records in the Universalist 
Registers are so obviously incorrect that they are not 
considered until the issue of 1872, when the Rev. 
Abial Morrison appears to have been located at 
LeGrande. The Universalists of Oregon at this 
time appear to have had an efficient state organiza- 
tion. There were two Associations, each with com- 
mittees of fellowship: the Eastern, of which R. H. 
Babington was president, and the Western, presided 
over by Aaron Conden. Morrison seems to have been 
ordained by the Eastern Association. About this 
time a new society was organized at Rosenburg. 
Three names appear in the list of preachers for 1873; 
Abial Morrison, LeGrande; E. A. McAllister, Rose- 
burg; A. J. Wigle, Harrisburg. Wigle was ordained 
by the Western Association, and McAllister fellow- 
shiped by the same body. The latter had been or- 
dained as a Free Baptist. 

A State Convention was organized June 11, 1874 
—president, the Rev. Abial Morrison; clerk, the Rev. 
A. J. Wigle; Committee of Fellowship, the Rev. E. A. 
McAllister, the Rev. A. J. Wigle, and Aaron Conden. 
At that time there were societies at Bethel, Coles 
Valley, Coquille, LeGrande, Harrisburg, and Marion 
County. The above named ministers, and W. H. 
Nosler, a licentiate, were in the fellowship. Nosler 
was ordained the following year, and the name of A. 
Hodges was added to the list as a licentiate. There 
were in the fellowship at this time the six societies 
previously mentioned, reporting 825 families, the 
Sunday schools had an enrollment of 130, and there 
were 117 communicant members of the LeGrande 
church. 

In 1876 there were ten organized churches with 
an enrollment of 384. Also there was a church of 
eighty-three members at Dayton, Washington. And 
this reminds me to say that this organization covered 
both Oregon and Washington, so of necessity the 
story of the two must be written as one. 

In 1862 a society was organized at Vancouver, 
Wash., and a meeting-house built. This, so far as our 
present sources go, was the first edifice owned by Uni- 
versalists in the territory. Wm. Johnson was minister 
to this society. There is no trace of this organization 
later than 1864, but the name of Wm. Johnson reap- 
pears in the Register of 1877 as a licensed lay-preacher, 
residing in East Portland. Also the same Register 
gives the name of Samantha C. McAllister as residing 
at Dayton, Wash. This was the wife of the Rev. E. A. 
MeAllister. 

In 1878, P. A. Smith had been ordained at Harris- 
burg, and meeting-houses built at LeGrande and at 
Coquille City. At this time the church at Dayton, 
Wash., numbered 120, and that at LeGrande, Eastern 
Oregon, 150. W.H. Nosler had removed to Healds- 
burg, Cal. In 1879 a substantial house of worship was 
built of brick at Dayton, Wash. 
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Lewiston, Idaho, was added to the list in 1880. 
A Sunday school had been organized in 1868, a society 
in 1877, and a church with forty-one members in 
1878. The McAllisters had been promoting this 
movement. There were in fellowship with the Con- 
vention at this time sixteen churches with 734 mem- 
bers. There were church buildings at Dayton, Le- 
Grande and Coquille, to which add Lewiston, Idaho, 
and we have a total of 775 church members, and four 
meeting-houses. 

This seems to have been the peak, and from this 
point the work faltered. The ministers who had done 
such valiant service seemed to have reached their 
limit. A church was organized at Albany in 1883, but 
dissension wrecked the society, and the pastor, EK. A. 
McAllister, resigned, to move later to Eugene. Later 
Mr. Ashley Pierce built, and deeded to the General 
Convention, a commodious building, centrally lo- 
cated, at a cost of $8,000. Although the General 
Convention was supposed to be back of this society 
through the title to the property, and the Revs. 8. 
Goodenough and G. H. Deere were sent from Cali- 
fornia to dedicate the house, nothing was ever done 
with it, and in 1906 it was sold. There was consider- 
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able Universalist sentiment in and around Albany, 
but the roots of the quarrel had gone deep. I stopped 
off to look into the situation in 1895, but decided that 
it was wiser not to stir up the mess. We never had 
available funds to put a strong minister on the job, 
to stay with it till the Christian element of the com- 
munity was rallied. 


The building at Dayton, by some process un- 


known to me, became the property of a Congrega- 
tional society, and was in use by them at the time I 
was in the vicinity. 

The building at LeGrande was built through the 
cooperation of the order of Odd Fellows, they paying 
for the second story, and the Universalists for the 
ground floor. The title of the property was held by 
Morrison, and when he left the place he placed the 
property with a board of trustees for public benefit, 
to be used for any good moral or religious purposes. 
Of the building at Coquille I had no information. 
No answers were received from letters sent there, nor 
did they come back to me as unclaimed. All the 
ministers ordained by the Oregon Convention dropped 
out of the work before the beginning of the new 
century. 


From the Nofrontier News Service 


The Good Uncle Will Pay 

-s) HE grandiose and dangerous plans of Major 
A: G) General Douglas MacArthur for the mili- 
4 We] tarization of the Philippine Islands are 
Bac causing much worry here (in Manila). 
Where is the money coming from? All the Philip- 
pines are asking this question as the Island government 
began in June to train its first contingent of troops 
under the new universal conscription law. It is easy 
enough to see that expenses can be cared for now, 
while the number is small, but with the rising number 
each year, who will pay the bills then? 

General MacArthur recently said that the Philip- 
pines will have a million soldiers when the Islands get 
their independence ten years from now. ‘This will be 
a larger army in proportion to the population than in 
any other nation in the world (1,000,000 soldiers in a 
population of 14,000,000). How will the poverty- 
stricken Filipino carry this burden? 

The answer, it is whispered in Manila, is that 
affluent Uncle Sam will shoulder the load. True, the 
Good Uncle seems to be a bit hard up just now, and to 
be suffering from an attack of miserliness at the mo- 
ment, but he is said to have a pleasant surprise up his 
sleeve. It is on this surprise that President Quezon 
is depending to carry the financial burdens of mili- 
tarism for the years ahead. 

Briefly, Uncle Sam is collecting an excise tax on 
cocoanut oil imports from the Philippines which 
amounts to the tidy sum of $28,000,000. This is to 
be remanded to the Islands when certain suits now 
in the courts are settled. Then there is another nest 
egg of $26,000,000 which is due from Uncle Sam. 
The Philippines keep their gold reserve in the U. S. 
Treasury. When we “went off gold,” the Philippine 
currency reserve jumped in value in terms of the new 
U.S. dollars, and the Quezon government has applied 


to have this sum transferred to its account. That, too, 
is tied up in the courts, but President Quezon, always 
a good hand at poker, is gambling that it will come 
his way. 

General MacArthur’s preparedness program will 
cost the Philippines the neat sum of $80,000,000 in 
ten years. But why worry? If plans work out, Uncle 
Sam will pay more than half the bill. And what will 
the Good Uncle get for his money? The Philippine 
constitution recognizes the right of the United States 
to use this new conscript army as though it were part 
of its own armed forces. In this round-about way, 
then, a million soldiers are being added to the U. S. 
Army. 

Another aspect of the situation ought to interest 
Americans. The new Philippine military plans con- 
template only the tiniest navy, yet General MacArthur 
declares that his plans will make invasion almost 
impossible. Why then does the United States need 
so huge a navy? Is it for reasons other than to repel 
invasion? 

Militarizing the Schools 

Enlightened educators everywhere know the 
danger of chauvinistic and militaristic teaching in the 
schools. Many studies have been made of textbooks 
from this point of view, the League of Nations has a 
committee working for less nationalist schools, and 
many teachers’ organizations have been active in 
promoting international good will. 

And now comes a special number of Deutsche 
Schule, the official organ of the Nazi Teachers Asso- 
ciation, describing the new schooling to be intro- 
duced into Germany on April 1. If pre-war and present 
textbooks were ever considered narrow and belligerent, 
one look at this new program will show what “‘pikers”’ 
our educators have hitherto been. 


Every school subject is put into the service of 
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Mars in this new Nazi program. Arithmetic will be 
taught by using military examples. For logarithms 
problems in ballistics will be used. In geography the 
World War will be the basis. In chemistry poison gas 
will be in the foreground. In physics the tank will be 
studied. Biology will be studied for its military values. 
Foreign languages will be emphasized for their war 
importance. German language study will include the 
writings of Moltke and other military leaders. In art 
classes the need of military protection will be em- 
phasized. Radio will be valued for its military ad- 
vantages. 

In religious instruction the children will discover 
that “‘war is divine” and that “service for the nation is 
the road to God.” History is to be almost entirely 
military, emphasizing the army organization and the 
wars of various peoples. School singing will be con- 
fined largely to war songs, and this special number lists 
150 soldiers’ songs for school use. Collateral read- 
ings consist largely of war stories; similarly, the films 
shown in the schools. In drawing, military topics will 
be selected, such as medieval castles and knights, 
battleships, airplanes and air attacks. Modeling 
will proceed along the same lines. Finally, the child 
is taught the various “pet names” for military weapons. 
A machine-gun is a coffee-grinder or a stuttering aunt 
or a telegraph uncle; long range artillery is called the 
“fat Bertha” after Bertha Krupp, etc. 

Comment on this appalling program is unnec- 
essary. It is the final and logical development of a 
militarist civilization. 


Scientific War and Christian Conscience 


There is much discussion today about the charac- 
ter of the next war, especially the role of the airplane 
and of gas. Will it involve the massacre of the civilian 
population, or are air and gas defenses adequate to 
prevent this? Lurid tales of widespread asphyxiation 
of women and children are generally followed by of- 
ficial pooh-poohing and by the assurance that all will 
be well. 

Significant then is a recent statement by Professor 
Maurice Lecat, eminent mathematician and physico- 
chemist, as to the next scientific war and its bearing 
on Christian pacifism. Professor Lecat fears the 
worst. Incendiary and poison-gas bombs rained 
from airplanes will cause disaster back of the lines in 
destroying cities and their populations. 

In spite of repeated government assurances to 
the contrary, he does not believe that anything like 
adequate defense is possible, and he cites Professors 
Langevin and Meyer, both of the College de France, 
and General Groves in confirmation. Gas masks are 
useless against many gases; gas shelters will turn out 
to be slaughter-houses; and counter-attacks by pur- 
suit planes or by ether rays are ineffective. 

Furthermore, governments everywhere are pre- 
paring for bacteriological warfare in order to spread 
typhus, cholera, and the plague even among the rural 
populations. 

Modern scientific war, then, has become an in- 
discriminate massacre based on a total absence of any 
moral sense. What was formerly considered an in- 
famy, the attack on the helpless civil population, is 
now a basic principle of war. Under these circum- 


stances it is well to consider the teachings of Thomas 
Aquinas, who so largely determined the attitude of 
Christians toward war. According to Aquinas, a 
war that involves the slaughter of non-combatants is 
unjust. Christians must refuse to participate in any 
such erime or in its preparation, no matter how severe 
the consequence. 

Modern scientific war cannot be justified before 
the Christian conscience. Professor Lecat calls upon 
physicists and chemists to cease prostituting science 
in the interest of war. He appeals to those who say 
“‘yes’”’ to peace, to say an absolute ‘‘no” to war. And 
finally he reminds Christians that there is a higher 
law which reads: “Thou shalt not kill.” 


Navy League’s Lament 


The secretary of the Christchurch Branch of the 
New Zealand Navy League is disturbed over the at- 
titude of the churches. ‘“‘At one time,’ he said, ‘‘we 
used to write to the clergy asking them to refer to Nel- 
son Day on the previous Sunday, but now they have 
different views. Now, I don’t think it’s much use.”’ 

How different the situation in other days! Then 
the Navy League was permitted to place wreaths in 
front of the cathedral. On one occasion, too, a sailor 
with fixed bayonet was stationed on the cathedral 
steps. Church parades were held of men from one of 
the gunboats in the harbor. But now the attitude of 
the clergy has changed and all that is ended. So the 


‘Navy League laments! 


THE NEW SOVIET CONSTITUTION 


For the first time in the history of the Soviet regime, the 
Russian public is freely discussing a vital political issue—the 
adoption of a new constitution. This discussion is the outgrowth 
of the work of a special constitutional commission of thirty-one 
members, headed by Stalin, which was appointed in February, 
1935. The draft constitution has now been published and will 
be the subject of debate until next November, when it will be 
submitted to the All-Union Congress of Soviets. 

Omitting the reference to the world revolution contained in 
the 1923 constitution, the new document declares that the means 
of production belong to the state. ‘‘The economic life of the 
U.S. S. R. is directed by the state’s economic plan toward in- 
creasing the general wealth. In the U.S. S. R. there is estabj 
lished the principle of socialism, ‘From each according to his 
capacity, to each according to his work.’”’ Thus the Soviet 
Union has not adopted the Communist formula of compensation 
according to “need,” which is left for the indefinite future. 
Moreover, the constitution guarantees private property in 
“houses, household furnishings, articles of personal consumption 
and comfort, and savings accounts.” The right of each individual 
to employment, rest and education, freedom of religious worship 
as well as anti-religious propaganda, and freedom of speech, 
press and assembly are guaranteed. Defendants are entitled to 
legal counsel in the courts; and no searches may be made without 
warrants. 

The Soviet Union is to retain its federal basis, but the number 
of federated republics is increased from seven to eleven. The 
legislative authority of the Union will consist of a Supreme 
Council of two chambers, which will take the place of the present 
All-Union Congress of Soviets. Abandoning the old system of in- 
direct elections by soviets, the new constitution provides that the 
lower house or Council of the Union, containing about 600 mem- 
bers, shall consist of one deputy for every 300,000 people, elected 
by direct and secret ballot. The Congress of Nationalities, or 
second chamber, will consist of deputies chosen by the supreme 
councils of the eleven federated republics. It will have 238 mem- 
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bers. While each body will deliberate separately, they will 
meet jointly to elect the President of the Union, the Presidium of 
thirty-one members, and the Council of Commissars, who direct 
the administration in cooperation with the Presidium. The 
Congress will serve for a four-year term and will meet twice an- 
nually. It may ask questions of the administration, which must 
be answered within three days. When the two houses fail to 
agree, new elections will be held. The Presidium may refer any 
question to popular referendum; and a deputy may be recalled 
by a two-thirds vote of his constituency. The judges of the 
higher courts will be chosen by the Supreme Council, but the 
judges of the people’s courts will be directly elected for five-year 
terms. 

The right to vote under the new constitution is granted to 
all citizens over eighteen, regardless of sex, race, social origin, 
religious belief, previous activities or amount of property owned. 
Under this provision, workers and peasants will have the same 
e'ectoral rights, and the franchise will be extended to many 
thousands hitherto excluded. Although the new constitution 
seeks to guarantee individual rights and democratic representa- 
tion in the new Soviet parliament, it will not, apparently, reduce 
the all-controlling position of the Communist Party. On the 
contrary, it declares that this party remains “‘as the foremost as- 
sociation of toilers in their struggle for social order.””’ The new 
draft, however, represents one more effort on the part of the 
Soviet authorities to relieve the burden imposed on the popula- 
tion by the five-year plans and to insure their loyalty in the event 
of the outbreak of war. Many Western observers will be skep- 
tical of the ability of the Soviet leaders to reverse the practices 
of the past twenty years and respect the personal rights of the 
individual. Nevertheless, any attempt in this direction can only 
be welcomed in a world marked by the rise of repressive dictator- 
ships.— Raymond Leslie Buell, in the Bulletin of the Foreign Policy 


Association. 
* * * 


THE LAST CRUSADER 

Unity is an uncompromising pacifist journal, but it must 
lay its wreath upon the tomb of Field Marshal Lord Allenby, 
appropriately placed among England’s immortal military dead 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Allenby was a conqueror in the truest 
sense of the word, and yet not a conqueror. His deeds out- 
shine those of any other soldier in the Great War. What the 
Crusaders tried to do, in ages gone, he did with a completeness 
and finality of triumph which dazzled the world. Of his campaign 
against Jerusalem and Damascus, a great military critic has 
said that ‘‘no other military conception during the whole war 
was so symmetrical in its design, so naturally dramatic in its 
sett ng, so perfectly fitted in the highest hopes of its author,” 
and none was carried out with such brillianey of execution to so 
decisive an end. But this, which ranks Allenby among the 
greatest soldiers of all time, was only the beginning of his great- 
ness. For this conqueror wrought no cruelty and sought no 
glory. His character is beautifully symbolized by his refusal 
to enter the Holy City on horseback, and his insistence on walk- 
ing those sacred streets on foot, like the veriest pilgrim. And he 
treated his enemy like a chivalrous knight, and thus made his 
battle of Armageddon a victory of the spirit as well as of the 
sword. But what was best about him was his abhorrence of 
war. Like Sherman, he declared that ‘‘war is hell;’’ like Grant, 
he said, “Let us have peace.”” Only some two weeks before his 
sudden death, he delivered a passionate indictment of war to the 
students of the University of Edinburgh. In ringing words, he 
denounced ‘‘the narrow nationalism that is miscalled patriotism,” 
and called for a world state to keep the peace. Referring to the 
United States, he said: ‘‘You had your wars and troubles con- 
tinually in the thirteen colonies until you gave yourselves a 
Federal Government and formed the United States of America. 
That’s just the way I feel about Europe.” In Allenby’s death 
passed a great statesman as well as a great soldier, and a 
servant of peace as well as a victor in war. Requiescat in 
Pace! — Unity. 


WASHINGTON COULD’T WIN 


If George Washington were living today he would have no 
chance of being elected President of the United States, asserts 
The Living Church, High Church Episcopal weekly published in 
Milwaukee. 

Washington, says The Living Church, would be opposed by 
the following elements: 

“by the American Legion, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and the Liberty League, because he was a known 
radical of revolutionary tendencies; 

“by William Randolph Hearst, for the above reasons, 
and also because he was born an Englishman; 

“__by President Roosevelt and the New Dealers, because 
he believed in the Constitution and in rugged individualism; 

“__by Bishop Cannon and the Methodist Board of Pro- 
hibition, Temperance, and Public Morals, because he believed in 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and kept the best 
cellar in Virginia; 

“__by the Roman Catholics and Missouri Synod Lutherans, 
because he was a Mason; 

‘“__by the Atheist Society, because he was a churchman; 

“by the Negroes and the Civil Liberties Union, because 
he kept slaves; 

‘by the Communists and other radicals, because he was 
an aristocrat and a capitalist; 

“by the aristocrats and capitalists, because he believed in 
democracy and the rights of the common man; 

“by the League of Nations Association and the inter- 
nationalists, because he warned of entangling foreign alliances; 

“by the isolationists and hundred-percenters, because 
he entered into a treaty of alliance with France, and welcomed 
Lafayette, Von Steuben and Kosciusko as his allies; 

“by the conservationists and the Amalgamated Fruit 
Growers of America, because he cut down the cherry-tree.’’— 
Literary Digest. 

* * * 
SURE—EDITORS ARE FOR PEACE 


One way to obtain ‘‘peace’’—at least as most harassed edi- 
tors think of it—has been indicated by the Bombay Chronicle, 
Indian daily. It seems that a persistent caller finally succeeded in 
obtaining an interview with an eminent editor. 

“IT have a poem here advocating peace,” said the caller, 
importantly. 

The editor picked it up. “I suppose,” he said, after a while, 
“that you yourself honestly and sincerely desire peace?” 

“Most decidedly,”’ said the poet. 

“Then burn the poem,”’ advised the editor smoothly, reach- 
ing for a pencil and turning his thoughts to higher things.— No- 
frontier News Service. 


* * * 


FEET 
Charles G. Girelius 


Wherever I go I see traces of feet— 

Worn stairways and marks on threadbare rugs, 

Paths on the lawn where children play, 

Garden walks where lovers have strolled, 

Trails through the woods and tracks on the open road, 
Everywhere traces of feet, 

The feet of people who are traveling 

On Life’s innumerable paths, 

Heavy with burdens or light with hope, 

An endless procession. 

It began long ago, this eternal tramp of feet, 

Moving onward into the future! 

Where all these feet are going none can say, 

Only we know that they must be moving 

Toward some great destiny schemed in the mind of the Infinite, 
Until some day, led by the stars, men shall find themselves 
Traveling the great highways of the Universe. 


New Orleans, La. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WANTS MORE OF THE “MEDITATIONS” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Readers of the Leader consider it better than it has ever 
been. Especially do I enjoy ‘““Nature and Human Nature,” for I 
always liked the life out of doors. 

Are we not to have any more ‘‘Meditations Day by Day?” 
I read the entire paper, but study those and have found great 
help in them. A friend asked me if I thought they had stopped 
for all time, for, like myself, she missed them greatly. 

These are vacation days when ministers, of course, should 
-_ be given respite from writing which we have thoroughly appre- 
ciated. 

Mrs. W. D. Trickey. 

Dover, N. H. 

THE LYNCHING RECORD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I send you the following information concerning lynchings 
for the first six months of this year. 
records compiled at Tuskegee Institute in the Department of 
Records and Research that in the first six months of 1936 there 
were four lynchings. This is the same number as for the first six 
months of 1935, and two less than the number for the first six 
months of 1934. 

All of the persons lynched were Negroes. The offenses 
charged were: rape, two; attempted rape, one; murder, one. 

The states in which lynchings occurred and the number in 
each state are as follows: Arkansas, one; Georgia, three. 

F. D. Patterson. 

Tuskegee, Ala. 


* * 


DR. TOMLINSON’S SECOND EXPERIMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I feel constrained to utter a protest against the finality of 
Dr. Tomlinson’s statement concerning the merging of our two 
liberal communions. He seems to think that such a merger is 
precluded by the aristocratic tendencies of one and the demo- 
cratic tendencies of the other. I am inclined to think that my 
good friend is a better golfer than logician. It may be that in the 
beginning Unitarians represented, as Dr. Holmes once said, the 
“Brahmin caste’? of New England, and that the Universalists 
represented the “untouchables,” but that this condition no 
longer prevails a single glance at any Unitarian or Universalist 
congregation should convince the most skeptical. They are as 
alike as peas in a pod. 

Unitarianism began as a protest against the dogmas of the 
Trinity and the Deity of Christ, Universalism as a protest 
against the doctrine of eternal punishment. In the beginning 
Unitarians doubtless believed in an eternal hell and most Uni- 
versalists believed in the Trinity, but during the century anda 
quarter of their history, by a similar process of selection and re- 
jection, they have become one in thought and belief as they have 
always been one in spirit and purpose. 

Why then do they not unite? I can cite three reasons. One 
is the persistence of such ancient prejudices as that which Dr. 
Tomlinson mentions, namely, that our two communions are 
separated by insurmountable class distinctions. Hosea Ballou 
may have been born upon a farm, but he did not remain a farmer. 
A second reason is the inertia of vested intereste, always opposed 
to change. Such difficulties have been overcome in the past and 
they can be overcome again. The third and most potent reason 
for our continued separation is the opposition of denominational 
officials, who could hardly be expected to view with complacency 
the possible abolition of their respective offices. It was this that 
caused the failure of Dr. Tomlinson’s second experiment and re- 
sulted in the creation of the abortive Free Church Fellowship 
which has been trying ever since to find a place for itself and 
a function. It was this also that prevented the merging of our 


: 


I find according to the 


two young people’s societies, which were all set, one year ago, 
to blaze the trail for their elders. 

Nevertheless, ‘the world does move.’’ The stars in their 
courses are fighting against the waste of resources and duplica- 
tion of effort involved in the maintenance of separate head- 
quarters for two denominations practically identical in thought 
and belief. Already more than a score of our churches have de- 
cided not to wait for the parent bodies, but to initiate local mer- 
gers. If there are still those who believe that Unitarians and 
Universalists cannot worship together and work together har- 
moniously and effectively, I can only say, come to Detroit or 
Cleveland or Springfield, or any one of these merger churches, 
and see. 

Augustus P. Reccord. 

Church of Our Father ( Unitartan-U niversalist), 

Detroit, Michigan. 

* Ke 


RELIGION IN THE SPIRIT OF JESUS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One of the perennial quest’ ons popping up constantly is 
that of what the term ‘‘religion’” means. Easily could no less 
than 57 varieties of definitions be found by a perusal of various 
writings upon the meaning of religion. 

Here is one writer who remarks how Jesus said little upon 
‘social’? matters in his words to those of his generation. In a 
word, the interest of Jesus of Nazareth was one of deepest anxiety, 
even, in the souls or personal lives of men and women. His mes- 
sage was to “‘save’”’ men from their “‘sins’’ and from the conse- 
quences of ‘“‘sin’’ in the next life. This particular writer was 
brought up under this influence, and with a very vivid belief in 
a literal hell of endlessness if he did not “repent” and accept 
certain ideas in the premises. In a word, he became quite 
‘‘orthodox”’ in belief during the years preceding his ministry and 
for a few years after his ministry. 

In our day, however, this writer feels considerable concern 
about the hells of 1936 throughout this mundane sphere. Some- 
how, also, he feels that the religion of Jesus had considerable to 
do with social questions, and to such an extent that the ecclesias- 
tica’ authorities of his day finally had him killed in the pleasant (?) 
manner of Roman execution. 

Any “religion” worth its salt must include the social with the 
personal. Both personal in her requirements, also social, neither 
one or the other alone, but both together. Such a view shuts out 
the ‘‘premillennial” view of some, a view that seems to the writer 
as one passing the buck to God and then neglecting some of the 
most vital demands of a gospel worthy of the name. 

In these days of extreme peril to our common so-called 
Christian civilization a ‘ social gospel’’ of most dynamic quality 
is imperative, or we stumble into a new period of Dark Ages 
indeed. What does “religion” mean? Is it a devitalized re- 
ligion about Jesus, or a dynamic one in the spirit of Jesus? 

George L. Mason. 


Orange, Mass. 
* * * 


BUT HE WAS DRUNK WHEN HE THOUGHT IT 


When a man tells you he can drive better drunk than sober, 
always remember he was drunk when he thought he was driving 
better... . 

In this day of great speeds and heavy masses our reactions 
must be rapid and instant. The response to a given stimulus 
must be measured in terms of fifths of seconds. And with the 
brain befogged by alcohol and the nerves dulled and leaden the 
length of time required for the mind to register what the eyes 
see and then to relay it to the motor organs of the muscles, be- 
comes vast indeed as compared to the time needed by a sober 
person under the same circumstances. 

Drink or drive. Don’t drink and drive.—Magistrate Thomas 
F, Doyle, of New York. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


MEETING INDIA 


Among other interesting events, activi- 
ties and programs which those who attend 
the Religious Education Institute at 
Ferry Beach will experience will be the 
opportunity of meeting individuals, places, 
activities, etc., in the life of India through 
the medium of a stereopticon lecture. When 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, our General Superin- 
tendent, went around the world a year ago, 
he visited India. He took many snapshot 
views, as well as movies, of that glamorous 
and colorful land. He has consented to 
tell us of these Indian travels, and show 
slides made from his pictures, on Sunday 
evening, July 26. 

Why not plan now to spend that day at 
Ferry Beach, if you cannot come for the 
entire week? In the morning there will be 
church school classes for all ages, led by 
competent leaders. At the morning ser- 
vice in the Grove Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, 
dean of Tufts School of Religion, will 
preach. In the afternoon, Rev. Tracy M. 
Pullman of Salem, dean of the Institute, 
will give poetic readings. The lecture in 
the evening will be preceded by a musical 
program. Join usif you can. 


OSTRICH EDUCATION 


“Tt is futile to expect independent, 
judicious and courageous minds to be de- 
veloped in students by timid and submis- 
sive teachers.” 

These words in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Academic Freedom of the Na- 
tional Education Association, offer a suc- 
cinct indictment of the folly of the so- 
called loyalty oaths, now required of 
teachers in the District of Columbia and 
some of the states. 

Educators, all the way from superin- 
tendents to class room teachers, meeting at 
the Portland (Ore.) convention of the as- 
sociation, make the important point that 
attacks upon the freedom of teaching are 
in no sense a protection of American in- 
stitutions, but rather an assault upon the 
democratic form of government. 

Dr. John W. Studebaker, federal com- 
missioner of education, voices an effective 
plea against the ostrich idea in education: 


Elements unsympathetic with popu- 
lar self-government have organized 
Klans and Black Legions to frustrate 
free inquiry and freedom itself. They 
have sought to control the contents of 
text books through indirect bribery of 
writers through high fees for ‘“‘public 
relations” work. They have manu- 
factured red scares and threatened 
educational appropriations. 


Dr. Studebaker’s warning is timely. 
No less so his exhortation that the teach- 
ing profession make it ‘a cardinal and 
accepted policy to put up a vigorous and 


* 


* 
: * 

2 THE ANCIENT MYSTERY is 
* 

* 


x 


Far rolling voices of the sea 
* Chant loud upon the shore. 
* They hymn the ancient mystery 
* Of God forevermore. 


* 


x 


His universal waters sweep 
* Upon a thousand strands, 

* And God His love doth ever keep i 
* Asurge in all His lands. 


* White seabirds wheel against the sky 
Companioned with the dawn. 


* Lord, lift our winging souls on high, * 
* Share Thy creation’s morn. * 
* O God of might and tenderness, 2 
* O Lord of storm and calm, 2 
* We celebrate Thy graciousness 4 
* With sacramental psalm. a 
* * 
* We seek-in this revealing hour zs 
* Beneath cathedraled pines, * 
* The impulse of thy awful power— ~* 
* Our waiting hearts thy shrines! Z 
* * 
* Roll, mighty voices of the sea! “ 
* Resound upon the shore! a8 
* Proclaim the ancient mystery 5 
* Of God forevermore! 4 
il Max A. Kapp (19386). * 
* * 


organized defense” against such measures, 
even when the groups which promote 
them parade under a synthetic patriotism. 

The preachment is sound. The rub 
comes in its application, especially in com- 
munities where narrow-mindedness and 
partisnship flourish on the boards which 
have the power to hire and fire teachers. 

Educating away such ignorance in au- 
thority is a slow process, but a necessary 
one’ Hence the merit of Studebaker’s 
further plea for community-wide programs 
of adult civic education ‘‘if the rank and 
file of the people are to avoid the snares of 
dictatorship.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


+ * 


A CORRECTION 


Those who have recently received the 
Golden Jubilee Year Book of the Murray 
Grove Association, with its enclosure 
announcing this season’s program, may 
have noted a penciled correction regarding 
the dates for the joint institute. Unfor- 
tunately, the penciled correction is incor- 
rect, so in order that persons receiving these 
folders may be certain of the Murray 
Grove Institute dates and plans, we re- 
peat information previously reported on 
this page in the Leader. 


The week-end Joint Institute will be’ 


held from Aug. 28 to 30, with Dr. Roger F. 
Etz as dean. It starts with supper Friday 
evening and concludes with Sunday din- 
ner. Rates are $3.00 for the two days, and 
$1.00 for registration. Dr. Etz will conduct 
three conferences for laymen, Mrs. Irving 
L. Walker three conferences for women, 
Miss Harriet G. Yates three conferences for 
church school workers, and Mr. William 
E. Gardner three conferences for young 
people. Dr. Etz, rather than Mr. Stanley 
Rawson as announced in the folder, is to 
be the Sunday preacher. 

We are particularly desirous that this 
week-end institute be well attended by both 
laity and clergy. Take this opportunity to 
strengthen the leadership in your church. 
Make your reservation through the Mur- 
ray Grove House, Forked River, New 
Jersey. Please note corrections. 


*” * 


THE START AT TURKEY RUN 


Total registration 154— total population 
179! So comes the first news of the Turkey 
Run Institute now in progress. Appar- 
ently all the Middle West is alive to the 
benefits which can accrue from such ex- 
periences, and churches have made tre- 
mendous efforts to be represented. We 
hear that North Olmsted, Ohio, has forty 
delegates! To be sure, the low rates 
available at Turkey Run have much to do 
with it. And the large area used by camp- 
ers, at minimum costs, makes possible 
larger groups from local churches. 

What a splendid start this institute has 
made. With the fine program which has 
been arranged it promises to be a rich 
week for all who participate. 

met 


A CHOICE SET OF BOOKS 


A number of years ago the religious 
educators of the country under the editorial 
leadership of Walter Scott Athearn, then 
dean of Boston University School of Re- 
ligious Education, brought out a ten vol- 
ume edition of “The Master Library,’ in 
reality, the Bible. It is a masterpiece, 
inasmuch as every phase of it, whether it 
deals with stories little children under- 
stand, or the contributions of the artists of 
the world, is handled by an accepted 
leader in this field. It is published by the 
Foundation Press. 

The General Sunday School Association 
has been asked to procure a buyer for one 
of these sets. It originally retailed at 
about $50, but the owner will be glad to 
consider whatever offers schools or in- 
dividuals care to make. The set is in ex- 
cellent condition, and well worth the 
original price. Write us if you are in- 
terested or wish further information. It 
can be seen at the office of the G. S. S. A. 
by those living near at hand. This would 
make a splendid gift to your church, your 
minister, or your workers’ library. 
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Massachusetts Letter 


It has seemed that 
it would be both in- 
formative and service- 
able to tell something 
of the whereabouts and 
the doings of our Mas- 
sachusetts ministers 
during these weeks of 
the summer recess in 
the churches. In ac- 
cord with these thoughts, we have in- 
quired of our leaders about the state and 
we have learned that Dr. W. W. Rose 
of Lynn left home on July 10 for a motor 
trip of three weeks, covering the territory 
between Philadelphia, Dr. Rose’s early 
home, to Quebec and the Gaspe Peninsula. 
In August he will be with his family on 
Cape Cod, with the exception of Ministers’ 
Week at Ferry Beach, when he will be at 
this Universalist retreat in Maine. The 
Lynn church will reopen on Sept. 13, 
although Miss Alice M. Harrison, the new 
director of religious education, will begin 
her work on August first. 

Dr. George E. Huntley and Mrs. Hunt- 
ley are at the Buttonwoods, East Middle- 
boro, Mass., where Dr. Huntley says that 
he is back to the condition of one of the 
“thoroughly healthy’’ ministers, and that 
Mrs. Huntley is decidedly “on the 
gain.” 

Rev. Andrew J. Torsleff closed his 
season’s work in Medford Hillside with 
Children’s Sunday, June 14. There were 
eight christenings. This pastor, always 
active, will ‘quietly vacation” in his West 
Acton home, with short trips away for 
a day or two. On June 28, Mr. Torsleff 
preached in two churches for a brother 
minister whose mother had died. He spent 
several days in early July visiting a son in 
New York. On Aug. 22, the Torsleffs will 
motor to Chicago on a two weeks’ trip, 
called there specially to officiate at the 
marriage of a grand-niece on Aug. 27. 

Rev. Edgar R. Walker of Waltham will 
be in Waltham most of the summer. He 
will preach twice at the Metropolitan 
State Hospital, twice at the Fernald 
School, and twice at the union services of 
the Waltham churches. 

Rev. Merrill C. Ward, D. O., of Abing- 
ton, with Mrs. Ward, visited Mrs. Ward’s 
mother in Portland, Maine, for two weeks 
in early July. The remainder of the season, 
until the Sunday after Labor Day, will be 
spent at the poultry farm of the ‘‘Ward 
boys” in Middleboro. The occupation of 
these days will be real farm work, but 
Dr. Ward interspersed his physical toil 
last season with a fresh study of Dante. 
This year his “‘light’’ work of an intellec- 
tual kind will be in religious psychology. 
Forty years ago in Hingham, Dr. Ward 
was ordained to the ministry. Dr. Perin 
preached the ordination sermon.} 


Dr. O. Whitman Hames of the Church of 
the Unity, Springfield, as usual, is spending 
the summer with his wife and three chil- 
dren at College Pond in the Myles Stan- 
dish State Forest near Plymouth, and re- 
joicing in that there is no chancel to build 
in the Springfield church this summer, and 
consequently no necessity for him to be 
jumping back and forth between Plymouth 
and Springfield. The Church of the Unity 
will gather again on Sept. 13, and services 
will be broadcast over WSPR. 

Dr. U. S. Milburn and Mrs. Milburn 
have broken the quiet of a summer at 
home in Everett by a short trip to their 
former home in Oneonta, New York, stop- 
ping for a half day to refresh their history 
of Fort Ticonderoga. Dr. Milburn is an 
inveterate reader. This summer he is 
enjoying some new books, breaking this 
with a thorough rearrangement of his 
famous Hawthorne collection. 

Mrs. R. M. Robinson, the office secre- 
tary of the Malden church, reports for Dr. 
and Mrs. Seth Rogers Brooks that they 
are spending July at Winnisquam, N. H. 
The month of August will take them to 
Biloxi, Miss. The old -First Church in 
Malden will reopen on Sept. 13. 

The Beverly minister, Rev. Stanley G. 
Spear, has preaching engagements at the 
Baptist church on July 12 and at the Dane 
Street Congregational Church on Aug. 9. 
He will give the anniversary sermon at the 
Old Home Sunday service in the Hartland 
Four Corners, Vermont, church on Aug. 16. 
The last two weeks in July Mr. Spear will 
visit Newfoundland and Labrador, includ- 
ing a day at Dr. Grenfell’s Mission. 

Dr. and Mrs. George E. Leighton of 
the First Church in Somerville say their 
vacation plans include a trip to Montreal, 
Quebec and the Saguenay, and a time in 
camp at Moosehead Lake in Maine. Two 
weddings already booked in Somerville 
will fill up the days of the heated season. 

With the exception of the week given to 
the work of Religious Education at Ferry 
Beach, July 25 to Aug. 1, Rev. and Mrs. 
Tracy M. Pullman of Salem expect to 
spend the summer at home. Mr. Pull- 
man’s church unites with the two Uni- 
tarian churches of Salem in union services 
during July and August. The service on 
July 26 in the Universalist church will have 
Rev. Benjamin B, Hersey of Congress 
Square Church, Portland, as preacher. On 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Harry L. Canfield and Mrs. Canfield 
have completed seventeen years of faithful 
work in North Carolina, and have moved 
their furniture to their summer home in 
Woodstock, Vt. The officers of the W. N. 
M. A. found it impossible to continue the 


Aug. 2 and 9, Mr. Pullman will be the 
preacher. 

Rev. E. V. Stevens of Marlboro tells us 
that his first three weeks of the vacation 
period are being spent in touring central 
and western Maine, taking in “some 
beautiful scenic spots.”” On the way Mr. 
and Mrs. Stevens are stopping to see their 
former churches and parishioners. Follow- 
ing this trip, they expect to return by way 
of Old Orchard to Ferry Beach for the two 
weeks of the Religious Education and 
Ministers’ Conferences. The final three 
weeks will be spent in pastoral and preach- 
ing work, notably in the old, historic Nor- 
lands church in Livermore. 

Our minister in North Weymouth, Rev. 
Clarence L. Eaton, will be at his home in 
East Braintree all of the summer with the 
exception of a week to be spent with a 
sister in Dover, N. H., and a second week 
at the Ministers’ Conference in Ferry 
Beach. At the Children’s Day service on 
June 14 there were two hundred present. 
Six children were christened. Richard 
Eaton, son of the minister, preached on 
June 21. The church services closed on 
July 12. During the recess the vestry is 
receiving a new coat of paint, the Unity 
Club caring for the expense. 

Five churches in Danvers are joining 
in union Sunday services from July 5 to 
Sept. 6 inclusive. One of these is the 
Community Church, of which our Rev. J. 
Wayne Haskell is the pastor. Mr. and 
Mrs. Haskell and six members of the Y. P. 
C. U. have been at the Northfield Con- 
ference on Religious Education for twelve 
days, July 14 to 25. Mr. Haskell will be 
the preacher in the union services on Aug. 
2 and 16. The Community Church will 
resume its regular program on Sept. 13. 

While the regular church services in 
Palmer are discontinued during July and 
August, the active minister, Rev. F. A. 
Mooney, reports that, at the decision of 
the members of the Y. P. C. U., the Union 
will continue its services on Sunday eve- 
nings. The church will take up its regu- 
lar program on Sept. 18. The Men’s Club 
will have its first meeting of the new season 
on Sept. 11, two days before the beginning 
of the Sunday services. At this meeting, 
Raymond H. Cowing, mayor of Westfield, 
will be the speaker. Mr. Mooney is putting 
in his summer weeks in helpful reading 
and in the formulation of plans for a vigor- 
Ous new season. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


financial support of the Greensboro 
church, and Dr. Canfield decided that he 
was not justified in throwing the heavy 
burden on his loyal Greensboro friends. 
Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey, minister of 
the Congress Square Church, Portland, 
Maine, was elected president of the Na- 
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tional Young People’s Christian Union 
on July 11, at the convention at Murray 
Grove. 

Dean Albert I. Spanton of the Uni- 
versity of Akron and Dr. George Cross 
Baner are on a motor trip to Spokane, 
Wash., to visit Dr. Baner’s mother. Dean 
Spanton will return immediately by plane. 

Dr. Stuart A. Winning of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., called at the Leader office, July 16. 


Rev. Wallace G. Fiske of Orange, Mass., 
called at Headquarters July 16. 

Mrs. Aubrey Hess of Atlanta, Georgia, 
is spending a few days this month as the 
guest of Miss Harriet G. Yates at her 
home in Malden. Mrs. Hess is here to at- 
tend the Religious Education Conference 
at the Isles of Shoals, and the Religious 
Education Institute at Ferry Beach. She 
will return to the Atlanta church some 
time in August. Early in July she was the 
guest of the National Y. P. C. U. at its 
Murray Grove Convention-Institute. 

Mrs. Janet.M. Stover, secretary in the 
office of the G. S. S. A., with her husband, 
is vacationing at their cottage at Cape 
Neddick, Maine. 

Rey. Arthur M. Soule has accepted a 
call to become minister of the larger 
parish of Canton, Canton Point and 
Livermore, Maine, and will begin his work 
there in September. 

Dr. Barlow G. Carpenter, Mrs. Carpen- 
ter, and Mr. and Mrs. John C. Winzeler of 
Peoria, Ill., are on a motor trip to Cali- 
fornia, where a son of Dr. Carpenter resides. 

Miss Georgene Bowen of the Blackmer 
Home, Tokyo, who was expected in New 
York Aug. 12 on furlough, has postponed 
her sailing from Japan until the return to 
duty of Miss Ruth Downing. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., reports a 
registration of 158 persons at the Turkey 
Run Institute and a total attendance of 
nearly 200. 


Massachusetts 


Lowell, Grace.—Rey. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. On Sunday, Sept. 27, and Monday, 
Sept. 28, this church will celebrate its 
hundredth anniversary. The society was 
formed on Sept. 4, 1836. Committees 
are now at work upon the program. Dr. 
Clarence R. Skinner, Dean of Tufts School 
of Religion, a former pastor, will give the 
anniversary sermon. Dr. Herbert E. Ben- 
ton of Philadelphia, also a former pastor, 
will speak at the Monday evening’s ban- 
quet. H. H. Harris, head of the high 
school, will present the history of the 
church. 

* * 


DEATH OF REV. T. L. DRURY 


Rev. T. L. Drury died at the home of 
his sister-in-law, Mrs. McDougal, in 
North Argyle, N. Y., July 9. He was 
born July 4, 1859, at Westport, N. Y. 
In 1898 he married Miss Emma Stark, 
who survives him. 

Mr. Drury had successful pastorates at 


Fort Ann, N. Y., Brooklyn, Pa., Fleetville 
and Nicholson, Pa., Troy, N. Y., St. 
Albans, Vt., and Glover, Vt. He united 
strong liberal convictions with evangelical 
fervor, and on that account always suc- 
ceeded in doing good work wherever sta- 
tioned. He was a member of the Masonic 
and Odd Fellows lodges, taking an active 
part in each. 

The funeral service was held at North 
Argyle, conducted by his old friend and 
co-worker, Rev. J. L. Dowson of Wood- 
stock, Vt., on Sunday afternoon, July 12. 
Interment was in Union Cemetery, Hud- 
son Halls eNeay. 

Jt D's 


* ok 


MRS. EMMA L. JAMES 


From the Cincinnati Times Star we take 
the following account of the life and death 
of Mrs. Emma L. James, a brilliant woman 
known throughout the Universalist de- 
nomination, who died Sunday, July 12, at 
the age of ninety-three. She was the 
daughter of the Rev. G. L. Demarest, a 
prominent Universalist preacher, who was 
secretary of the Universalist General Con- 
vention for many years. 

The Editor of The Christian Leader, who 
was in Cincinnati the night before she 
died, had arranged to call upon her with 
her pastor, the Rev. Carl H. Olson, but a 
change in her condition for the worse made 
it impossible. 


Nationally Known Church Woman 
Dies 

Funeral services will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Essex Place, Walnut 
Hills, Wednesday, July 15, at 10 a. m., 
for Mrs. Emma L. James, ninety-three, 
nationally known in Universalist Church 
circles, who died in her home, 1701 Syca- 
more Street, Sunday night. Injured when 
she fell in a downtown store last Decem- 
ber 4, Mrs. James was a patient in Beth- 
esda Hospital until recently. 

Mrs. James was the widow of George C. 
James, Cincinnati printing equipment man- 
ufacturer. She was a native of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Her parents were active members 
of the Universalist Church and her father 
a minister of that faith. She became a 
regular attendant at church services when 
a child and became a member of the Cin- 
cinnati Universalist church, then on Plum 
Street, at the age of fifteen. She was a 
teacher in the Sunday school for several 
years and then her father took a pastorate 
in New York City, where the family lived 
for many years. 

She was a member and secretary of the 
Benevolent Society of the Cincinnati 
church, the predecessor of the Universalist 
Women’s Society, for eleven years. She 
was treasurer of the Universalist Mission- 
ary Alliance for twenty-four years, also 
serving as treasurer of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention, corresponding secretary of 
the Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation and editor of the Ohio Universalist. 


On the occasion of her birthday last 
November 30, members of the local 
church held a tea in her honor. 

The only relatives whom Mrs. James 
leaves are two nieces of her husband, Miss 
Alice James of the Sycamore Street ad- 
dress, and Mrs. B. C. Poole, Walnut Hills. 

The Rey. Carl H. Olson, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church, will be in 
charge of the funeral services. Burial 
will be in Wesleyan Cemetery, Colerain 
Avenue, Cumminsville. 


* * 


DEATH OF REV. IRA G. MORRISON 


Rey. Ira G. Morrison, native of Michi- 
gan, and for nearly forty years a resident 
of Nottingham, N. H., died at the Exeter 
Hospital, July 138, after a brief illness. 
Funeral at the Nottingham church July 
16, Horace F. Westwood officiating. 

I wish I were able to give fitting tribute 
to the life and character of the man. I 
have only known him for a matter of less 
than twenty years, and after he had re- 
tired from active service. I found him a 
fine-spirited, lovable man. I know little 
back of this, other than that he was grad- 
uated from Tufts and ordained in 1894. 
He held pastorates in North Weymouth 
and Provincetown, Mass., before coming 
to Nottingham. He served the church as 
pastor for twenty or more years, when he 
retired to a farm. He has been available 
for funerals, marriages, and other minis- 
terial service, and was a constant and 
cooperative attendant at the summer 
services. I feel that here is the tragedy of 
one being forgotten while yet living. I 
wonder how many of our readers recog- 
nized the name at the head of this para- 
graph. I am hoping that some friend of 
former days will ‘‘speak a word for him.” 

A. M.B. 
~ * 
LAST CALL FOR MURRAY GROVE 
INSTITUTE 


All roads lead to Murray Grove, Forked 
River, New Jersey, on Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday, Aug. 28, 29 and 30. A com- 
bined Institute will be offered leaders in 
ever department of the Universalist 
Chureh. -The-G.uSasq a5 Yoho Conti 
and W. N. M. A. are cooperating in this 
intensive program of conferences. Dr. 
Roger F. Etz will act as dean and lead a 
Layman’s Conference. 

This is an experiment. We ask for your 
support. Send delegates and invest in 
leadership training. There will be a full 
program of sport, inspiration and instruc- 
tion. Miss Harriet Yates, Mrs. Irving 
Walker and William E. Gardner will com- 
prise the very capable faculty. Dr. Etz 
will preach on Sunday, Aug. 30, at 11 a.m. 

Representatives from Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, Pa., New 


Haven, Conn., Boston, Mass., Newark, | 
N. J., and Indianapolis, Ind., have already _ 


made reservations for the week-end. A 


delegate is expected from Syracuse, N. Y., | 


also. 


July 25, 1986 


The meetings open with supper Friday 
(6 p. m.) and close late Sunday afternoon. 
The rate is but $3 for the entire period. 
A registration fee of $1 is the only other 
charge. By train from New York City 
the fare is $3.20 round trip. (Central 
Railroad of New Jersey.) Gray Line 
motor coaches run from New York City 
every three hours. The round trip bus 
fare is $2.70. 

For room reservations please write to 
Miss Susie Dennis, clerk, care of Murray 
_ Grove House in Forked River, N. J. 
Kindly state when and how you will ar- 
rive, so that the welcoming committee may 
plan to meet visitors. 

Welcome to the shrine of Universalism. 
Don’t miss this opportunity to see Murray 
Grove and join in the Golden Jubilee cele- 
bration! 

J. Stewart Diem. 


* * 


CINCINNATI AND THE OLSONS 
(Continued from page 930) 
seventy-five persons present at church. 
The service was beautiful and helpful, and 
the sermon at least made no trouble. 
But in the service the pastor, in the name 
of the board of trustees, presented the 
visiting preacher with a volume of nature 
cruisings called “‘Sycamore Shores.”? The 
book was inscribed, “with comradely 
greetings,” by the author, Clark B. Fire- 
stone, a literary man and a special corre- 
spondent of The Cincinnati Times Star. 
The book is an account of little journeys 
up and down eighteen rivers of the Middle 
West that are not much known today, but 
which played a great part in our history. 

It is fascinating. 

Rev. W. S. Balch visited Cincinnati in 
1843, and wrote: ‘‘We had quite an in- 
teresting time here yesterday. The new 
Universalist church, which, by the way, 
is a very large and handsome building, was 
solemnly dedicated to the service of the 
Most High God in the forenoon. In the 
afternoon, in addition to the regular ser- 
vices, the communion of the Lord’s Supper 
was celebrated. An unusually large num- 
ber of brethren and sisters participated in 
the solemn rite. . . . There is a lively zeal 
and warm heartedness about our friends 
in this city which promises much for the 
success of our cause.” So it seems to me 
ninety-three years later. 

There is color to Cincinnati. It stands 
out among the important centers of our 
country. In the building of the city and 
in the leavening of its thought, the Univer- 
salist church has done important work. 

A fresh start now has been made under 
two young people who have both “sense 
and _ sensibility,” and the outlook is 
promising. 

For many years the chairman of the 
board of trustees was Charles H. Stephens. 
Now he is ninety-three, but I saw him in 
the congregation well down toward the 
front. On the communion table there was 
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a beautiful bouquet sent by Mrs. Stephens, 
who was unable to attend. 

For this day also the choir and violinist 
came back from vacation, and did beautiful 
work. Altogether it was one of the visits 
to churches where the visitor is made to 
feel that both minister and people appre- 
ciate any extra effort that he might have 
made to be with them. 

I realized that a link with a past genera- 
tion was broken when Mrs. James, daugh- 
ter of Dr. G. L. Demarest, died. We tried 
to call on her Saturday night, but her 
condition was too grave to permit her see- 
ing us. She died the next day. 

dle Wats. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Tracy M. Pullman is minister of 
the Universalist church in Salem, Mass. 

Mrs. Alice T. Walker is president of the 
Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion. 

Dr. Horace Westwood is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Berkeley, Calif. 

John Lyons was formerly executive 
secretary of the American Committee for 
the Settlement of Jews in Biro-Bidjan. 

J. R. Shannon is professor of Education 
in Indiana State Teachers’ College. 

Dr. Asa M. Bradley is secretary of the 
New Hampshire Universalist Convention 
and Superintendent of Churches in that 
state. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Ruth Downing enjoyed a two day visit 
the week before sailing back to Japan. 
Together with Ruth Drowne of Medford 
Hillside, Mass., she made the most of a 
short stay during perfect weather. Miss 
Downing carries the spirit of Ferry Beach 
to the Orient, and promises to promote a 
reunion there sometime. 

Rev. and Mrs. William J. Arms of 
Reading, Pa., with their sons, Harold and 
Bobby, camped at the grove for ten days 
while en route to a former parish in On- 
tario. Mr. Arms preached at a service in 
the Quillen Sunday, July 12, assisted by 
Raymond M. Scott of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. Mrs. Arms played the new 
chapel organ. 

The Sunday service July 5 was con- 
ducted by Lucile Merrill, St. Lawrence ’35, 
Robert Hosmer of Tufts and Raymond M. 
Scott. Mrs. Elvyra Hamilton of West 
Roxbury, Mass., played the piano. Laura 
Brown of Arlington, Mass., sang an of- 
fertory selection. 

Ida Louise Rich of Brooklyn, N. Y., ar- 
rived July 18 for a long visit. H. R. Hol- 
brook of East Braintree spent the week 
end of July 11 with his family on the camp 
ground, and was accompanied by Finn 
Christensen of Roslindale, Mass. Edith 
Smallshaw of Richmond Hill, N. Y., was 
an over-night guest July 14, while visiting 
Mrs. Evelyn Colcord. 

The new stereopticon was tried out 
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Sunday evening, July 12, with the showing 
of some Ferry Beach scenes taken in the 
twenties. Because of the quality of the 
lens projection is very clear and can be 
focused across the entire length of Row- 
land Hall. 

Louise Barker of Cambridge, Mass., has 
presented a beautiful cut-glass punch 
bowl. 

Birthday Fund contributions are coming 
steadily to Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson. When 
asked what the total amount to date is 
Mrs. Nelson only smiles, and with a 
twinkle in her eye says, ‘‘Wait till the 
Birthday Party Aug. 14.’ Occasionally 
someone makes a remittance without giving 
the birth month, a detail that is desired on 
account of the contest. Mrs. Louise Pres- 
cott Inman has charge of the party. 

Road direction signs painted in black 
and yellow have been placed at important 
junction points in this vicinity. An im- 
portant one is at the corner in Saco on 
Route 1 where the turn is made toward 
Camp Ellis. Ferry Beach is indicated on 
Socony, Esso and Shell maps. 

Visitors are very welcome here. In the 
course of the summer many stop by while 
traveling in southern Maine. Some of our 
Universalist people come with a picnic 
lunch, because it is an ideal spot. Those 
who do so for the first time and do not 
happen to know anyone here will help out 
by making themselves known at the 
Quillen. The general public is excluded 
from the grove and the beach. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner will be the 
preacher in the grove chapel Sunday, July 
26, at eleven o’clock daylight time. In 
the evening at Rowland Hall Dr. Roger F. 
Etz will show his slide pictures of India. 

When packing up for a Ferry Beach visit 
include flashlight, camera, sunglasses and 
bathtowel. 

A shower fixture has been added to the 
facilities at the Belmont. It is located in 
the parlor. 

Mrs. Eleanor Prescott Huckman of St. 
Louis is at ‘‘Ad Lib” for the summer. 

The tennis court has been rebuilt and 
protective walls placed on both long sides. 


se) eae 


THE CHIP BASKET 


Rey. Charles Legal is preaching in 
Kingston the Sundays in August. 

Nashua has union services during the 
vacation months. Rey.A. A. Blair preached 
in the Unitarian church July 12, and in the 
Baptist July 19. 

Out of state tourists, as well as New 
Hampshire Universalists, are urged to 
make their Sunday pilgrimages include 
attending worship service in the one 
church of our faith in the state that is 
open every Sunday in the year, the Church 
of Christ, Portsmouth. Time 10.45 day- 
light. Not hard to find, on Pleasant 
Street, a short distance off the main line. 
The pastor carries on during July, but 
sends the following list of guest preachers 
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for August: 2, Rev. A. A. Blair of Nashua. 
9, Rev. E. L. Noble, Dover. 16, Rev. 
Wm. P. Farnsworth, Manchester. 23, 
Rey. Stanley Manning, Hartford, Conn. 
30, Rev. Wesley Powell, of Little River, 
Hampton, church. The Portsmouth La- 
dies’ Circle held an all day picnic outing 
at the farm of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Lester 
in Rye. About thirty members attended. 
In August will be held another all day 
picnic at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Gard- 
ner Witham in New Castle. Plans for the 
summer fete are being made, which will be 
held in late August. Details later. 

Horace Frederick Westwood and Miss 
Virginia Wallis Boyd were joined in mar- 
riage at Hudson, N. Y., June 29. These 
young people get into the Chip Basket 
through Mr. Westwood being summer 
preacher at Nottingham, as he was last 
year. 

The people of Nottingham gave Mr. 
and Mrs. Westwood what the daily press 
calls an old-fashioned serenade. How- 
ever, it wasn’t like the serenades in fashion 
in the country districts when I was young, 
and knew about such things; for the sere- 
naders, after making all the noise they 
wished, produced their own refreshments, 
showers of gifts useful to newly-weds, and 
a purse of money. 

A reminder that our State Convention is 
to meet at the Memorial Church at Win- 

‘chester. Tentative dates Sept. 26-29. 

Rev. Arthur W. Webster is summer 
preacher at the Old Kensington Meeting- 
house. Services at 1.80 standard time. 

Don’t forget the Langdon Ancestors’ 
Day, Aug. 28. 

I doubt there being many Universalists 
in New Hampshire who know that there 
is an old Universalist meeting-house in 
North Sutton. It is used regularly by a 
Baptist society, but Universalists hold 
their title, and annually have a service. 
Rev. C. B. Etsler has been the preacher for 
several years, and officiated this year on 
July 19. 

The Men’s Forum of the Claremont 
church is carrying through with its monthly 
social gatherings, but the weekly devo- 
tional meetings have been suspended until 
after vacation. The church school finished 
its year’s work with a picnic at Rand’s 
Pond. Church services will be suspended 
for vacation from July 12. 

I have heard said that when an elderly 
cat becomes frolicsome it is a sign of 
company; so when Sherebiah’s dignity 
gave way and he had a relapse into wild 
kittenhood we figured that someone might 
happen along. Then they came—first 
A. H. Britton and wife of Concord, J. 
Edward Richard and wife, Dover, Rev. 
and Mrs. Edgar Warren of Hampton 
(Warren is a Congregationalist by fellow- 
ship, but 100 percent Christian), a Cape 
Cod group of three, Miss Sarah A. Porter 
of Langdon, Mrs. Kendall and Miss Dorris 
O’Neil, and—will the old-time Unioners 
of Chicago ’98 and Lynn ’99 brush up 


their memories—Abbie (Trefethen) Brig- 
ham of Concord, Mass., and her two boys, 
George and John—the latter of Tufts 
College School of Religion. Understand, I 
am only counting those from out of town. 
I have been trying to induce Sherebiah 
to further frivolities, but he has resumed 
his customary attitude of detached re- 


serve. 
Ae IVL. Ess 
Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I., 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Arranged by the 
Rhode Island Universalist State Convention. 780 
kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Maepherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH. Portland Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday, 
The Wayside Philosopher ‘an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 


tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 
WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a. m. E. S. T. 
every Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilo- 


cycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 4.15 p.m., Tuesday, 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadcast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 

WICC. Every Monday 10.30 p. m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

* 
MURRAY GROVE PROGRAM 


Aug. 15. Fiftieth Annual Birthday Party—Mrs. 
William Arms, Reading, Pa. 

Aug. 21, 22. Golden Jubilee Fair. Misses Emma 
and Mathilda Krementz, Susan Dennis and Irene 
Douglas—all of Newark, N. J. 

Aug. 24. Founders’ Day. Special exercises. 

Aug, 28, 29, 30. Combined Murray Grove Insti- 
tute. Women’s National Missionary Association, 
Mrs. Walker. Young People’s Christian Union, Mr. 
Gardner. General Sunday School Association, Miss 
Yates. Laymen’s Conferences, Dr. Roger F, Etz. 

Sept. 7. Motor-boat Excursion across Barnegat 
Bay. Closing of House. 


Sunday Services 

July 26. Rev. Edwin C. Broome, Jr., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Aug. 2. Rev. Elmer Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

Aug. 9. Rev. Robert D. Killam, Utiea, N. Y. 

Aug. 16. Stewart Diem, New York City. 

Aug. 23, Dr. Theodore Fischer, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Aug. 30. Dr. Etz. 

Sept. 6. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of The 
Christian Leader. 

* * 
STATE CONVENTION DATES 


Georgia at Winder, July 30-August 2. 

Mississippi, probably the first week in August, place 
not known. 

Dominion of Canada Conference at North”Hatley, 
Quebec, Sept. 18 and 14, 

Maine at Waterville, Sept. 19-22. 

New Hampshire at Winchester, Sept. 27 and 28. 

Illinois at Galesburg, Oct. 1-4. 

North Carolina at Outlaws Bridge, Oct. 1-4. 

Vermont, place unknown, probably Oct. 4-7. 

Michigan Universalist Convention and Unitarian Con- 
ference at Toledo, Ohio, Oct. 4 and 5 


New York, Syracuse, Oct. 7-8. 
New Jersey, place unknown, Oct. 14. 
Ontario at Blenheim, second week in October. 
Alabama, at Camp Hiil, Oct. 23-25. 
Kansas, at Junction City, Nov. 2-4. 
ook 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Wm. J. Metz, now minister of our church in 
Morrisville, Vt., was accepted by the Vermont and 
Province of Quebec Convention and Fellowship 
Committee on June 30, 1936. 

H.E. Latham, Secretary. 
a3 
SUMMER SERVICES AT PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


August 2. Rev. Arthur Blair of Nashua. 
August 9. Rev. Edwin Noble of Dover. 
August 16. Rev. William Farnsworth of Manchester. 
August 23. Rev. Stanley Manning of Hartford, Conn. 
August 30. Rev. Wesley Powell of Rye. 

10.45 daylight time. 

5 cue 

LIBERAL SERVICES ON CAPE COD 


The Barnstable Association of Unitarian, Uni- 
versalist and other Liberal Churches extends cordial 
invitation to summer residents and visitors who may 
be on the Cape during the summer to worship with 
any one of several liberal churches open throughout 
the season: 

Barnstable—Unitarian. Founded in 1639 by John 
Lothrop. Sundays at 11 a.m. Week days at 7.30 
a.m. Rev. Donald C. McMillan, minister. 

Brewster—Unitarian. Sundays at 11 a. m. 
Carl C. Horst, minister. 

Orleans—Universalist. Founded 1833. Sunday at 
10.45 a.m. Guest preachers. 


Rev. 


Sandwich—Federated. Founded 1638. Sundays 
atlla.m. Rev. John M. Trout, minister. 
Yarmouth—Universalist. Founded 1836. Sun- 


days at 3.30 p.m. Rev. George B. Spurr, minister. 
yar’ 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 
Union Summer Services 
The National Memorial Church will join with All 
Souls Unitarian and Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Churches in union services from Sunday, June 21, to 
Sunday, Sept. 6, inclusive. From June 21 through 
July 12 they will be held in the National Memorial 
Church; from July 9 through August 9 in Ali Souls 
Church; from August 16 through Sept. 6 in Mt. 
Pleasant Church. 
The church will be open daily to visitors from 9 to 
5 to July 11; from 10 to 1 until regutar services are 
resumed on Sept. 13. 
2 ia 
GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR—1886-1936 


The Murray Grove Association invites you to help 
celebrate by sending contributions of money or ar- 
ticles for the Fair to be held at Murray Grove Aug. 
21 and 22, 1986. 

This is the chief source of income to maintain the 
birthplace of the Universalist Church. 

Please send to Miss Emma F. Krementz, 85 Gold- 
smith Ave., Newark, N. J. After Aug. 1 to Murray 
Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

* * 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The combined sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held at the First Universalist 
Church in Waterville. The annual state Laymen’s 
Banquet will be Saturday, Sept. 19, at 6.45 p. m. 
daylight time. The annual reception to newly settled 
Maine Universalist ministers and their families will 


-be given from 4 to 5.30 p. m. on Sunday, Sept. 20, 


with mass meeting and worship service at 7.30. The 
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business sessions of the Sunday School Association 
will begin at 9 a. m. Sept. 21, and the business ses- 
sions of the Women’s Missionary Society at 1.30 p. m. 
The occasional sermon, communion, and ministerial 
relief offering will come in the service beginning at 
7.30 Sept. 21. The business sessions of the State 
Convention will begin at 9 a. m. Sept. 22, with forum 
sessions at 2.30 p. m. 
William Dawes Veazie, Secretary. 
* * 
UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 

CALENDAR 
September 27-—Rally Sunday. 
November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 
December 20—Christmas Sunday. 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 

The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cajt attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quie' 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy accea: 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parta of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

Durmg the summer months there are accommse- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Mission Study Book 1936-1937 


Congo Crosses 
A Study of Congo Womanhood 


Mrs. Kellesbergen, 


the author, writes 


with an intimate and sympathetic 


knowledge of her subject and with re- 


freshing touches of humor. She makes 


the reader see things as they are. 


The book has 222 pages, 15 full page 


illustrations, many small pen and ink 


sketches, and a map of Africa in colors. 


Price, 50 cents 


How to Use Congo Crosses 


A booklet containing program suggestions, study 


outlines, dramatizations, etc. Price, 15 cents. 


aR PSS SOREN SEE RT ETERS ET ERED TEE SS IS OE EI ELS TLIO IEE ELLE IES ELLE EDIT TEST TENS, 


 UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street 


Ae Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mase.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Beston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canten, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A. LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. & 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRAN KLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and fer 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting fer 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
gicls, supplied with all necessary appliances. f'The 
income from a large tund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Parle S. Wallace, Head- 
master, 
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Crackling 


No longer does the college graduate 
head for the financial district to get a 
job selling stocks and bonds. Instead of 
that he puts his fraternity pin in his 
pocket, packs his college sweater in the 
bottom of his duffle bag, chucks Xenophon, 
Caesar, and applied mathematics into the 
alley, lays aside his college accent, and goes 
over to the gas station and says, ‘““‘Do you 
want to hire any guys to sell gas?”— 
Chicago Tribune. 

* * 

Little Archibald had had his first arith- 
tetic lesson that morning, and was telling 
his mother that if he had two apples and 
some one gave him two more he would then 
have four apples. 

“Now, then,” said his mother, “if you 
had three bananas and I gave you three 
more, how many would you have then?’ 

“Oh, we haven’t done bananas yet, 
Mummy,” said Archibald.—/ Paso World 
News. 

* * 

Little Freddy watched intently while 
his grandmother prepared the tea table. 

“Do your glasses magnify very much, 
Gram?” he suddenly asked. 

“Why, yes, dear,” said the old lady. 
Freddy looked thoughtful. 

“Then please will you take them off 
when you cut me a piece of the cherry 
cake?”’—Modern Woodman. 

* * 

Mrs. Hoskins: ‘‘Hiram, why do you say 
‘by heck’ so much and wear those big 
boots with your trousers tucked in the 
tops?” 

Hiram: “I’m just rehearsin’ so’s I'll be 
ready for our summer boarders. If I 
don’t act right they might not b’lieve we’re 
real hillbillies.””—Hxchange. 

* * 

“How did you ever come to propose to 
poor little me?”’ asked the widow Pepper, 
coyly. 

“T didn’t come to propose to you,” re- 
plied Mr. Meeks, dazedly. “I merely 
came over to spend the evening with you, 
but I guess I must have got confused.”’— 
Exchange. 


“) 


* 


Eastern Visitor: ‘“Has the advent of 
the radio helped ranch life?’ 

Pinto Pete: “‘I’ll say it has! Why, we 
learn a new cowboy song every night, and, 
say—we’ve found out that the dialect us 
fellers have used fer years is all wrong.” — 
Exchange. 

* * 

“Has your husband a good ear for 
music?” 

“Tm afraid not. He seems to think 
that everything he hears played in church 
is a lullaby.” 

* * 

Perhaps you, too, have noticed it. We 
haven’t heard a mother-in-law gag since 
Dr. Townsend came out with the $200-a- 
month Pension Plan.—E xchange. 
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